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Full Representation 


HE more we study the matter, the stronger becomes 

our belief that the right place for a “Chief of Infan- 
try” is in charge of career management for Infantry. The 
same goes for the other combat arms. 

If career management for Infantrymen is ever to reach 
the high maximum of effectiveness for the Army and 
benefit to the individual officer which it surely could 
achieve, it must have more prestige. It must have a 
guidance and influence over Infantry officer personnel 
similar to that once held by the office of the Chief of 
Infantry. And this in turn requires suitable prestige. 

There are some 18,000 Infantry officers on active duty 
today. Their assignments are handled, their careers are 
presently guided, by an office, the head of which is a 
colonel. 

The same is true of the 6,000 officers of Field Artillery, 
and 4,000 each of Armored Cavalry and Coast Artillery. 


RUE, the careers of these 30-odd thousand officers 

(and tens of thousands more in the other Arms and 
Services) do come under the Chief of the Career Man- 
agement Group who is a major general. And The Jour- 
NAL has no criticism whatever of the manner in which 
the Combat Arms Branches of the Career Management 
Group are now being administered. It is simply our 
opinion that the destinies of the 18,000 officers of Infan- 
try require beyond all doubt a higher degree of prestige 
than the offices now administering them possess today. 


IGHT in the official doctrines of the Army on per- 
sonnel you will find a splendid statement—a state- 
ment The Journat feels could hardly be improved: 
he Army personnel policy is predicated on the 
premise that the individual is the most important single 
asset in any Army. 

[his is exactly what we have in mind when we em- 
phasize the real need for an Infantry head (“Chief,” 
“Leader,” “Inspector General,” or whatever title may be 
determined upon ). 

If the individual Infantry officer is to have a true career 
and if his career is to be protected from narrowness and 
overspecialization on behalf of the Infantry as well as 
himself—then the office charged with his career and 
guidance must have a greater authority. 

One “protection” which is particularly needed is pro- 
tection against continuation of service in some specialty 

whenever such service is bound to injure an officer's 
career as a whole. One good example, here, is the reten- 
tion of able officers on intelligence duties when the rare 
chance for a command assignment arises. And not in- 
frequently a high commander or staff head who wants 
the special services of a good man will put up a stiff fight 
to obtain them, even to the point of disregarding the fact 
Cnot clearly known to him, perhaps, but plainly evident 
to the career management people) that such a continua- 
tion in specialty will in the end result in definite damage 
to the officer's career. Damage not only through loss of 
the chance to get command duty, but also through loss 
later on of the chance to attend an important school for 
which the officer is already overdue and nearing the limit 
of age. 







NLY a career management oflice can see the carver 

of officers as a whole. Only where all the data on 

an officer’s past assignment and performance is assem) |ed 

and studied can his further career be carefully considered 
and assisted. 

There is also the important aspect of fairness—which 
contributes directly to general morale and esprit among 
officers of every branch. Overseas duty, for examp le, 
comes up frequently today. Many officers feel almost as 
if they meet themselves going back overseas as fast as 
they return. At the same time, a number of able officers 
who are on special assignments continue to be held on 
Zone of the baee jobs through the pressure of their 
high-ranking commanders or chiefs. Only rarely is this 
justified. But this will hardly be avoidable so long as the 
office guiding the careers of Infantrymen does not have 
the prestige and authority such an office should have. 


S this editorial is being written, the present heads of 
the Combat Arms Branches in Washington, where 
most Infantry assignments are made, are visiting impor 
tant commands and schools in the United States. This 
they do about once a year in order to keep as close a 
contact as possible with the officers of their branches in 
these important places and those who head them, The 
Journat has no doubt that these visits are most helpful. 
But it seems most obvious to us that the representa- 
tives of 18,000 Infantrymen, 6,000 Field Artillerymen, 
and 4,000 Armored Cavalrymen and Coast Artillerymen 
should be men who are major generals in rank. Then 
they would carry with them a prestige which would 
indeed hearten the combat officer everywhere. 

We emphasize here the career management aspects of 
our argument. In our editorial last month we spoke of 
possible broader responsibilities. Again, we will not pre- 
tend to state exactly what the whole authority of an 
Infantry head or chief should be. But we have as yet 
heard no argument against a considerable increase in 
prestige as being warranted and desirable. 

We have heard from an Air Force source the thought 
that our hope for an Infantry head with rank is contrary 
to the general principles of Unification. We were not 
aware that the Air Force made no actual distinction be 
tween its combat and service personnel. We had not 


heard, for example, that it had abolished flying pay. 


HE Infantry continues to exist—in squads, platoons, 

companies, battalions, and regiments. It continues to 
exist because, as General Bradley has recently stated, it 
still seems certain that wars will be won “over the dead 
bodies of Americans”—with American Infantrymen bear 
ing as always the brunt of combat. 

All The Journas. asks is that this fact be given ful! 
consideration for tomorrow's ible war, which it has 
never had in the great wars of the immediate past. 

All we suggest is simply that the 18,000 active on 
officers of Infantry—and through them the troops o 
Infantry everywhere, and the much larger number Co 
inactive officers of ern given the representation 
they deserve as the branch whose casualties are sever: 


times those of any other part of the Army. 
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By Major Lyman S. Faulkner 


A PAIR OF NEW WEAPONS WHICH 
proved their worth at the end of World 
War II are the 57mm and the 75mm re 
coilless rifles. Both are now standard 
equipment for the Infantry regiment. 

With these new weapons the Infantry 
is in a better position than ever to protect 
itself from enemy armor and to attack 
fortified positions. They also have many 
other useful functions. Their light 
weight makes them especially adapted 
for assault landings, river crossings, wide 
envelopments, diversions and airborne 
operations. 

The weights of present models are 44 
pounds for the complete 57mm and 168 


pounds for the complete 75mm, and their 
characteristics vary accordingly. Gener 
ally both can be hand carried wherever 
a soldier can move. Their accuracy is 
equivalent to that the M-1 rifle. Their 
shells will breach emplacements, knock 
down walls, destroy light armored ve 
hicles and immobilize tanks. 

Che Army initiated development of re 
coilless weapons when it was learned 
they were being used by the Germans. 
Frankford Arsenal commenced work on 
recoilless rifles the same month that Tac 
tical and Technical Trends described the 
enemy weapons used against the British 


in North Africa and Sicily. 























Ready for inspection. A 75mm recoilless rifle squad of the 18th Infantry, Ist Infantry Division, stand at attention befe.e their 
held-stripped weapon at Friedberg, Germany, in 1947. The team consists of leader, gunner, loader and ammunition bearer: 


Researchers found the World War I 
work of Commander Davis of the United 
States Naval Ordnance very helpful. The 
commander had been instrumental in 
developing the Navy gun which bore his 
name. The Davis gun resembled the 
rocket launcher more than the present 
recoilless rifles, as it did not use the elabo 
rate breech mechanism of the modern 
weapons. His gun balanced the forward 
thrust of the projectile with the rearward 
thrust of an equal weight of buckshot 
embedded in cosmoline. The present 
day weapons counter by shooting an 
equivalent mass of high-speed gases rear 
ward. 

The present recoilless weapons were 
completed and approved in 1944. When 
the weapons and a limited amount of am 
munition were available they were flown 


to the 17th Airborne Division, then mak 
ing final preparations for its drop across 
the Rhine. The regiments immediately 
began instruction in marksmanship and 
experimented with ways and means in 
aerial delivery of the weapons. 

On landing near Wesel the 507th 
Parachute Infantry found immediate use 
for its new rifles on the drop zone when 
two Mark IV tanks came cruising out of 
the woods prepared to churn up the as- 
sembling paratroopers. One alert 57mm 
gun crew went into action from the 
kneeling position at about 400 yards and 
blasted the first round through the turret 
of the leading tank causing the crew to 
surrender. The second tank departed for 
the woods too slowly and the gunner set 
it are with two HEAT rounds in the tail. 
In other actions, a captured British 





On Okinawa. The crew of the then new 75mm recoilless pose in position for pho- 
tographers in June 1945. Recoilless rifles were first used in the Pacific on Okinawa 
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Churchill and a German Mark V were 
knocked out by 57mm recoilless rifles 
Both sides of a self propelled vehick 
were pierced by the shaped charge of the 
HEAT shell. 

The Antiaircraft Battalion of the 17th 
Airborne Division used 75mm recoilless 
weapons in direct support of the Infan 
try. Their gunners found the weapon 
accurate to the limit of visibility. They 
increased the mobility of the gun by 
mounting it on a jeep. 

Both recoilless weapons were used ex 
tensively in the Okinawa campaign by 
a special weapons platoon sent from the 
United States. The Commanding Gen 
eral of Tenth Army, using the platoon 
where the need was the greatest, assigned 
it to the 7th, 77th and 96th Divisions at 
different stages of the campaign. Firing 
at machine-gun emplacements in caves, 
behind coral walls or in concrete tombs, 
the platoon used an average of five 
rounds to eliminate each target. One five- 
foot by two-foot cave entrance at a dis 
tance of a mile and one-half was closed 
with three rounds. 

The 1948 T/O&E assigns three 57mm 
recoilless rifles to the weapons platoon of 
each rifle company, while the Heavy 
Weapons Company of the same Infantn 
regiment has four 75mm recoilless rifles 
in a special platoon. Each _recoilless 
weapon team consists of gunner, loader 
ammunition bearers and squad leader. 
In the attack the rifles are used in close 
support against pillboxes, machine-gun 
emplacements and personnel groups. In 
the defense the rifles aid in the antitank 
plans. Wherever possible the guns sh vuld 
be in a partial defilade where dust will 
be light. Both guns are primaril; de 
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lirect fire although the 75mm 
lirect fire sight and its crews 
| for battery fire per FM 23-81. 
cted the weapons will be used 
lhe 57mm rifle, M-18 and the 
e, M-20 are expected to remain 
until lighter, more powerful 
ire developed. 

ss weapons have received con- 
criticism from those unfamiliar 
wi ir record and capabilities. Even 
th - record has been written off be- 
the weapons were used against 
enemy who had no artillery support, and 
were already demoralized and ready to 
surrender. Advocates of this line of 
thinking feel that an enemy well sup- 
sorted by artillery, would readily locate 
the recoilless weapons by their flash and 
blast and quickly destroy them. That 
picture, however, is not the one con- 
ceived by our more farseeing thinkers. In 
World War I, we learned that Infantry 
ttacks against well supported, dug in 
positions do not work unless our own 
rtillery can neutralize the artillery of the 
enemy. 

Battalions in World War II elaborated 
on this lesson and developed the by- 
passing technique. Most of us agree that 
the next war will bring even more ex 
tended battle formations with men and 
matériel widely dispersed. Recoilless 
weapons, because of their tremendous 
mobility, will find their role in eliminat- 
ing point targets that hamper the move- 
ment of the Infantry. The Artillery and 
the Air Force will account for the bat- 
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On Maneuvers. A 57mm recoilless rifle 
Germany during the 1948 maneuvers of 


teries of the enemy. The recoilless gun 
ner will protect his team by selecting 
choice positions and displacing frequently 
and rapidly. His commander must use 
this weapon of attack aggressively. 
There is certainly no cause for junk- 
ing these weapons just because an alert 
enemy artillery observer may call for a 
battalion concentration on its sound and 
flash. The best use of these weapons will 
be against enemy weapons positioned too 
close for indirect artillery fire or when 
the Infantry is beyond effective artil 
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is aimed from the prone by a gunner in 
the Ist Division and Constabulary units 


lery range. Certainly no infantryman 
counts on his recoilless weapons to re 
place the fire support of the artillery. 

A study of the weapon, based on inte: 
views with those who used them in com 
bat and/or in current instruction and 
demonstrations at the Infantry School, 
indicates that the widely criticized back 
blast and flash is about the same as the 
muzzle blast of a standard gun of similar 
caliber. The gun’s effectiveness depends, 
as do all weapons, on the choice of posi 
tion and the skill of the gunner. 


In Germany. Recoilless rifles got their first combat test in Germany in the early spring of 1945. Here a 57mm gun crew pose near 
Munster, Germany. The war in Europe was almost over when the recoilless weapons were introduced. 
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The Moral Core of 
Military Strength’ 


By Brigadier General C. T. Lanham 


[H@ EVILS THAT ATTEND US TODAY ARE ABUNDANTLY 
evident wherever we look. In this, the fourth year since 
the destruction of the Axis Powers, we have found 
neither peace nor tranquillity. On the rubble of broken 
cities and in the desolation of ravaged countrysides, weary 
and bewildered men scrabble for food and for hope, while 
the first fruits of their labor are still claimed by the mecha 
nisms of death that dominate our shrunken planet. This 
is the true face of the obscene impostor that for four long 


years has worn the bright name of peace. 


In our broad land the picture is different, but only in 
degree. For even here 1,600,000 men are diverted from 
the fruitful tasks of America and apprenticed to the bar 
ren profession of arms. Nor does the bitter paradox that 
we maintain this military might in the name of peace 
lessen our yearning for a sane and stable world free from 
the tramp of marching men, free from the shadow of the 
bomber’s wing, free from the unseen death that moves 


beneath the oceans. 


Nonetheless, we are confronted with this fact and we 
must learn to live with it. As a free people, our most com 
pelling concern is to cauterize the vast potential for evil 
that is inherent in this as in any other great concentra- 
tion of power. We have learned that lesson thoroughly, 
and there is little likelihood that we will forget it now. At 
the same time we must avoid the equally grave danger of 
building a barrier of distrust and suspicion between the 
civil community and the amazingly young men who now 
make up our Armed Forces. To allow such a situation to 
develop will more than counterbalance all the billions we 
are currently devoting to the dreadful paraphernalia of 
war. For an Army derives its moral strength from the 
people it defends—from their confidence, their affection, 
their institutions, their beliefs. 


*From an address to members of the National Small Business 
Men's Association, delivered in Washington on February 16. More 
than 100,000 copies of this talk have already been requested, chiefly 


by American businessmen. 


There is no substitute for this. The nation’s will is ov; 
will; the nation’s faith is our faith; the nation’s virtues are 
our virtues. Even those countries that are the most bar 
ren politically and the most retarded morally recognize that 
fact and strive endlessly to create the illusion of civic virtue 
and moral rectitude. For they understand that neither a 
nation nor its army is any stronger than its beliefs. The 
centuries have underscored this truth with blood and 
ruin for those leaders, both civilian and military, who have 
ignored it. Over and over again, gigantic concentrations 
of physical power have gone down in defeat before a lesse: 
strength propelled by conviction; over and over again, the 


Goliaths have perished at the hands of the Davids. 


Therefore, without deprecating our armed might and 
the evil circumstances that make it necessary, I contend 
that we must be increasingly vigilant lest we come to 
evaluate our strength and our security exclusively in 
terms of material power. Our true strength resides in the 
philosophy upon which our country stands and the 
degree of understanding and acceptance of that philosophy 
by our people. Here lies our fundamental security whether 
the threat be external or internal, by ideology or by force 
And about this hard and enduring moral core must we 
build our military strength. To do otherwise is to build a 
colossus of straw. 


Until the eve of World War II this basic consideration 
played no significant part in our military thinking. Until 
that time we had taken for granted the ancient virtues o! 
our people—a deep knowledge of our freedoms, an almost 
instinctive awareness of dangers that threatened those 
freedoms, a broad fund of factual information from our 
amazing press and radio, and a public school system that 
had always been the the source of our civic strength and 
unity. In mid-1941, these complacent assumptions came 
down like a house of cards. For in that year we found 
that the young men in our expanding Army were divided 
and confused. We found that great numbers of them 


were literally ignorant of the catastrophic events in Europe 
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e dark portents in Asia. And since they saw no 
r, they saw no compelling reason why the Congress 
cided to retain them in the service. In common with 
f their fellow citizens, they appeared to be unaware 
human values at stake in a collapsing civilization 
es which they would soon be called upon to preserve 
ultimate price of their lives. 


mewhere, somehow, a perverted philosophy had 

| its way into our national blood stream; a philosophy 
that placed peace before freedom, comfort before sacrifice, 
self before the common good, and rights without obliga- 
It is not likely that any nation which embraces such 
principles will long endure; and it is certain that any mili- 
force so motivated will collapse at the first shock of 
battle, no matter how magnificently it may be equipped. 


Pearl Harbor automatically restored all of us to our 


id senses and united us as we have never been united 
vefore. Nevertheless, the great gaps in the moral armor 
of our young fighting men had been made clear. Anger 
and indignation at Japanese treachery had served to unite 
us, but anger and indignation were not substitutes for an 
understanding of the freedoms we were committed to pre- 
serve or the moral issues involved or the nature of the 
dark forces that were loose in the world. Therefore, the 
\rmy undertook to remedy these grave defects as best it 


ct vuld. 


This was a strange and unfamiliar mission; and since 
it was strange and unfamiliar, mistakes were made and 
acceptance was slow and difficult. But the important thing 
lies in the fact that the Army had at long last come to 
recognize that its fighting strength depended completely 
and utterly upon the understanding apd acceptance of 
an idea, That idea was the preservation of freedom and 
the fearful consequences of failure. We recalled belatedly 
that even in our own war for independence General 
Washington had engaged Tom Paine to do an identical 
job—to keep the idea of freedom burning like a beacon be- 
fore his litte Army. We recalled that the philosopher 
Spinoza had observed that “men fight better with ideas on 
the ends of their bayonets.” We remembered that nearly 
every great captain in history had testified that the de- 
cisive factor in war lies in the moral field, in the will to 
win. Not all our billions can arm one man with this 
determination; nor can all our fabulous machines of war 
make good its absence. That ineluctable power is derived 
from the spiritual and moral roots of our country. It car 
nes no price tag. 


Thus were our traditional military patterns shaken. 
loday our concepts are beginning to crystallize. We real- 
ize now that we can no longer live in our former military 
isolation, walled up in forgotten garrisons and divided 
spiritually and intellectually from the civil community. 
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We realize, too, that we are citizens first and soldiers 
second; that we cannot exist as a separate organism di 
vorced from the context of citizenship and the social fabric 
of our country. 


Similarly, we have taken a long, hard look at our human 
relations within the military establishment. Here, too, a 
new philosophy is beginning to take on form and sub 
stance. At the moment, we see it shaping up toward four 
broad objectives; these I should like to discuss briefly. 


At the head of the list we set as our number-one goal 
the preservation of the dignity and the identity of the in 
dividual soldier. This is the very foundation of our sys 
tem of government; it must also become the solid founda 
tion upon which our military structure rests. For man 
can suffer no greater indignity than the loss of his identity. 
He can sustain no heavier spiritual blow than the thought 
that his life or death is of no consequence. Too often has 
the conviction that the individual is of no importance led 
the soldier to the collateral belief that his individual ef 
fort is of no importance either. If this thought be generated 
in enough men in an Army, the end result in battle is 
obvious. Therefore, we are striving to build an officer 
corps that will recognize, honor, and preserve the dignity 
and the identity of the humblest soldier. At the same 
time, we use every device available to us to convince the 
soldier himself that his well-being, his aspirations, his 
service are all matters of prime importance to his country 
and his Army. Thus do we seek to fulfill the desire in 
every human heart to count for something, to be needed. 

Our second aim is to provide an answer to the soldier's 


>” 


inevitable and eternal question “Why?” We base this on 
the fact that the American soldier can be led but not 
driven; and to lead him he must have an adequate and 
an intelligent explanation of the things he is called upon 
to do. You will recognize, of course, that this does con 
siderable damage to that ancient school of thought which 
contended “Theirs not to question why; theirs but to do or 
die.” Enlightened leaders have always done their best to 
answer this ever-present question, whether it was spoken 
or unspoken. Now, as it should be in the Army of any 


free people, it is a fundamental requirement of command 


Strangely enough, this policy has been questioned not 
only by some of our military men but by some of our 
civilian critics, too. This, in common with the rest of the 
philosophy I have been describing to you, has been in 
dicted as “mollycoddling.” It has been categorically 
charged by some that such procedures will destroy the 
discipline without which an Army cannot exist. It appears 
to us that these critics are mistaking the shadow for the 
substance. Quite apparently, they are advocates of that 
brittle counterfeit of discipline which is based upon fear. 
We seek as a matter of fundamental policy the tougher, 








more enduring discipline rooted in understanding. This, 
the true discipline, by its very definition renders an Army 
propagandaproof and subversionproof. Nothing short of 
it has ever produced a first-class American fighting unit 
and nothing short of it ever will. 


The third goal is to bring to our young men an under- 
standing and appreciation of the American ideal, to nour- 
ish that ideal and to build an abiding belief in the future 
of our country and the democratic process. Here lies the 
very bedrock of motivation, the hard, enduring core of 
our military strength. Sometimes it is contended that this 
is not our business, that our business is to develop a body 
of trained fighting men for the Republic and nothing else. 
But for our part, we contend that love of country must 
live in the heart of every fighting man and that anything 
we can do to strengthen it we should do. No one group 
should have a monopoly on civic education; it is a job for 
all of the people all of the time. 


The Army's fourth objective is to keep our men aware 
of the great national and international issues that confront 
us from day to day in order that each man may understand 
the vital interest those matters hold for him as a soldier 
and a citizen. The military man, just as much as the 
civilian, is entitled to a free flow of information. But 
for reasons | have cited earlier, we believe those matters 
to be of such vital import to the soldier that we cannot 
leave the question of his current knowledge entirely to 
chance or inclination. Therefore, in addition to providing 
him with broad access to the American press and radio, we 
make positive provision to bring him objective presenta- 
tions of the more important matters occurring in his 
country and in his world and, then, encourage organized 
discussion of those matters on duty time. There is no at- 
tempt to influence his thinking. On the contrary, every 
effort is made to encourage him to think for himself and 
to discuss his views with his fellow soldiers. 

* * * 

The many activities and many programs that bear 
directly on the attainment of these good ends justify the 
statement today that our Army is the best informed and 
the most objectively informed in the world. 


You will not find perfection in the Army of today. You 
will not find that every officer is an Eisenhower or a Brad- 
ley or even a competent practitioner in the difficult art of 
leading his fellow soldiers. But you will find that the 
doors and windows of the Army are open and that a 
clean, invigorating wind is blowing away the cobwebs of 
a narrow and fruitless traditionalism. A good start has 
been made. But it cannot continue without the interest, 
the understanding, and the help of our fellow citizens. It 
cannot succeed if young America comes to the Army im- 
bued with a hatred for it and a contempt for the corps of 





officers. Nor can it succeed without first-class leaders 
enjoy the confidence of their country and of their 


It might be well to pursue this thought a bit fur 
It seems significant to me, for example, that three 
groups in our country are under ceaseless attack—ou: 
resentatives in Congress, our business, our military lea 
These three groups are made the butt of endless ridic \|-. 
vicious stereotypes unendingly depict them as fools 
scoundrels or advocates of the blackest reaction. The (4; 
that completely honest and worthy citizens are occasion 
ally involved in this practice does not disguise the treac! 
ous inspiration nor hide the treacherous intent to under 
mine confidence in our political, industrial, and military 
leadership. ; 
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We of the military establishment are particularly handi. 
capped by this attack since we cannot strike back. Our 
defense, therefore, must be left in the hands of others. 
For our part, we have nothing to apologize for. The pro- 
fessional officers of our Army are justly proud of their 
service to the American people. Our senior officers find it 
difficult to believe that their fellow citizens regard them 
as incompetents, as unscrupulous seekers of tarnished 
glory, or as heartless and inhuman martinets. We are un 
willing to believe that after a hundred and seventy years, 
the American people have suddenly come to regard suc- 
cess as shameful and mediocrity as an ideal. For four years, 
the attempt has been made to drive these vicious wedges 
between the corps of officers and their fellow soldiers and 
between the corps of officers and the civil community. 
That way lies disaster for any Army any time anywhere. 


It would also be well to remember that a man of ability 
in a free society will not elect a profession that promises 
no reward for achievement. Our whole society is based on 
incentives. Competition and personal initiative have car- 
ried us to the pinnacle of the world. Dare we set these 
aside for the military profession and still expect to attract 
men of ability or hold those we have? I submit that this 
is a matter of profound concern now and in the future. 


For a considerable period of time we have concentrated 
almost exclusively on the enlisted soldier. Perhaps it is 
time we gave a little sober thought to the men who may 
some day have to lead him in battle and upon whose abil- 
ity and wisdom and judgment his life will depend. There- 
fore, while we strive to build a more perfect Army about 
the central core of our way of life, let us remember that 
such armies are not built by second-rate leaders with 
second-rate minds. Nor have our wars ever been won 
by such men. It is the devout hope of all of us that we 
may never again be engulfed in war. But if we should be, 
let us hope that the policies we adopt today will attract to 
our ranks the Eisenhowers and Bradleys of tomorrow. 
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OLLOW THE LEADER 


By Colonel Maverick 


[HE OLD SOLDIER WAS SPEAKING TO A 
group of new ones 

“*Tis a ‘New Army’ you have, indeed 
but it’s naught like what the ‘Old Army’ 
was before Hitler's time. No, nor was 
that Army anything like the ‘Old, Old 
\rmy’ in the days we was getting ready 
for our troubles with Kaiser Bill. 

“Them was the days, my lads, and 
ef od days, too. A corporal was a corporal 
and took no lip from anybody short of his 
own sergeants and company commander 
\nd let me tell you that corporal’s ches 
rons was not easy to come by, either 
Stripes was the reward for soldierin’ and 
not for gold-brick jobs that any company 
artificer could have did with one hand 
tied behind him. 

‘Sergeants was the same as corporals, 
only wiser and tougher. They had longer 
service and knew more tricks of solderin’ 
than corporals. The salutes they gave 
had a flourish, and was steadier in the 
eroove. But ‘twas the back of their hand 
to any upstart who got too big for his 
breeches or spoke lightly to his betters 

“Good men, they was, but better than 
them, the greatest of all was the “Top’ or 
‘First Sergeant.’ Twelve line companies 
there was in a regiment and twelve first 
sergeants—with the colonel knowing 
each and every one by name 

“Many a military book have I read but 
in none has been told, to my own sat 
isfaction, what a good first sergeant 
amounts to. He runs the company with 
out trying to take command of it. The 
men have a bit of fear of him, but he has 
their respect for sure. The officers re 
spect him also, for well they know a com 
pany can be no better than its own first 
sergeant. 

“Some ofhicers there are who take over 
the first sergeant’s job or will not listen 
to his suggestions. But they gain naught 
but grief in the end, as I saw with my 
own eyes whilst a recruit in my first en 
listment. 

“Twas in Panama where my regi 
ment guarded the Canal. A month on 
the ‘Locks’ we did and two in garrison 


if sleeping under mosquito nets in 
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bug-intested, tin-rooted, fallen down 
buildings could be called garrison duty. 

“Once a week we took blow torches 
to our bed springs, just to be sure we 
slept alone in our bunks. Each morning 
we mopped the floor with creosote oil, 
making certain the termites did not eat 
the beams out from under us. But we 
drew sixteen dollars each month in pay, 
was blessed with a grand first sergeant by 
the name of Garner, and was com- 
manded by as fine a captain as ever wore 
silver bars on shoulder straps. 

“Eighty-six men answered roll call in 
Company C, which gave us nine squads 
of eight men each, after the cooks, clerks 
and sergeants was accounted for. ‘Two 
buglers we also had and one could blow 
Taps fit to bring tears to any man’s eye. 
The nights he stood guard duty, the 
whole regiment stayed awake till eleven 
o'clock just to hear C Company's bugler. 
From orderly room to kitchen ‘twas a fine 
company, indeed, and I’ve licked many a 
man who said it wasn’t. 

“We did not drill in those times like I 
see the Army doing today. With us ‘twas 
‘squads right,’ ‘squads left about’ and 
‘right front into line.’ A thing of beauty 
to watch and, though room there was for 
perfection, most companies could make 
it work like a clock. 

“None in the regiment needed but an 
hour or so of close order drill to start the 
day, with a like amount of extended 
order. After that was noncoms’ school. 
Officers’ call was at eleven thirty and by 
one o'clock no man dared enter the bar- 
racks without first taking off his shoes. 
We were in the tropics, do you see, and 
took our siesta like all other sensible 
people. 

“Some I've heard say that soldiers 
could not be properly trained with so 
little drill, no matter where, but such is 
a matter of opinion and ‘twas that very 
thing which brought on the affair | 
started to tell about. 

“Our captain, being of the best, was 
one day borrowed for temporary duty at 
headquarters of the Department. Soon 
after, our lieutenant was took down with 
malaria, leaving not one officer to the 
company. This, being contrary to good 
order and military discipline, required of 
the colonel that he assign, for the time 
being, another officer to Company C. 

“It may have been the colonel was 
short of officers at the time, or what is 
more likely I do believe, he well knew 
our company would get along irregard- 
less. But no matter the reason, he ordered 
to Company C a junior lieutenant of the 
regiment. Whisper had it the other off- 
cers called him ‘Willing Willie,” which 
to you lads of today is the same as ‘eager 
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beaver.’ But to us, he was “The Lieuten- 
ant and our duly appointed company 
commander. 

“Right from the start ‘twas plain to see 
The Lieutenant had set his mind on 
making a better company of us. His first 
day we drilled right up till officers’ call, 
with noncom school in the afternoon. 
But still The Lieutenant was unsatished 
and soon we was drilling in the after- 
noons whilst other soldiers lay on their 
bunks, or peeked out from behind build- 
ings to enjoy our sufferings. 

“*Twas too much for the jokesters of 
other companies and before long there 
was black eyes and swollen jaws in the 
ranks. Often our glances asked questions 
of First Sergeant Garner, but his face 
stayed blank and his lips kept shut, by 
which we knew he had spoken his piece 
and had not been listened to. Once the 
colonel himself stopped nearby, as 
though to speak a word in our behalf, 
but he passed in silence and our hopes 
piel 

“Even so, The Lieutenant failed in his 
purpose, for C Company got worse and 
worse. "Tis not to be supposed we was 
insubordinate in either thought nor deed, 
but the men grew jumpy and tried too 
hard. Rifles slipped from sweaty hands, 
for which KP and extra fatigue was the 
penalty. Some lost confidence, whilst 
others anticipated commands, all ending 
up with C Company looking more each 
day like a bunch of raggedy-tailed re- 
cruits. 

“Hard on morale it was, and only by a 
miracle did C Company hang together at 
all. But there is an end to everything 
and one day our captain, God bless him, 
returned to us. No word was spoken but 
so welcome was the sight of him we but 
waited the proper time to demonstrate 
our respect and esteem. And the chance 
came soon, for muster was but one week 
away. 

“No such formation has been seen for 
many years, but in my early days ‘twas 
the law that on the first of every other 
month, a muster would be held, at which 
each and every soldier must be present. 
A field officer was to call the roll and then 
inspect the men to see was their equip- 
ment clean and in full order. Seldom 
did a company escape without a word of 
fault, for the old majors would not ac- 
cept man or equipment with a speck of 
dirt or rust, but must have it corrected 
then and there. 


“Never did a company set out to pass 
an inspection as did Company C that 
day. So eager we was to please our 
captain, we scrubbed clothes, shined 
leather and polished steel for days, till, 


from sergeant to file closer, each was the 


same as a man bucking for order 


“And proud the Captain was, f. afte, 
the roll was called that Saturday jorp 
ing no speck of dirt or rust cou | the 
major find. ‘Very good,’ he said ang 
C Company was the first marched hack, 
to barracks. Happy we was indee:. by; 
not for long. Our enemies had sta: teq , 


terrible scandal against us. ‘It tox 
Lieutenant, they passed the or 
around, ‘to get C Company into shape!’ 

“No company ever came clo er to 
fightin’ a private war. "T'was the plan of 
our younger sergeants and corporals to 
challenge each of the other companies in 
turn, to meet us out on the target range 
of an evening and settle the matter man 
for man. But the news got to First Ser. 
geant Garner and he put a stop to that. 

“*Ye'll not disgrace the Company,’ said 
he, ‘nor bring trouble to your Company 
Commander. I| will myself settle with 
the first man that starts another fight.’ 

“So shut our mouths we did end stood 
the razzing without so much as a bruised 
knuckle. But our hearts were sore and 
cheerfulness was not in the manner we 
did our work. No disrespect we meant 
for the Company Commander, but ‘twas 
in our minds that First Sergeant Garne: 
should show us the road to regain our 
honor. Reveille and retreat we took each 
day and reported our company present 
or accounted for, but no word did he 
speak regarding what we wanted to hear 
And then, as we formed one morning for 
drill, the Captain turned over the Com 
pany to First Sergeant Garner with or 
ders to march us down to the baseball 
diamond and report to another Captain 
—who was senior to all the other captains 
in the regiment. 

“The ball diamond, mind you, was cut 
out of the solid jungle and was none to: 
large for company maneuvers, so many 2 
question was on our tongues whils! 
marching to our objective. After report 
ing to the Senior Captain who we found 
with two other officers standing by the 
grandstand, First Sergeant Garner saw fit 
to enlighten us. 

“Tis a test for the promotion of offi 
cers,’ said he. ‘A lieutenant is first ex 
amined in book knowledge and then in 
the command of a company.’ The Firs 
Sergeant turned to regard a fourth ofl 
cer coming from behind the grandstand 
and reporting to the Senior Captain. 

“*That,’ said First Sergeant Garner to 
us, ‘is Lieutenant Larnard. He is of the 
Third Battalion, but from what I hear, 
very fine young officer for all of that! |: 
may be he is excited but you wil! guide 
on me should he become confused and 
give the wrong command.’ Having said 
which, Garner drew from its scabbard 
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saber carried then by all first 
Flicking the blade from right 
indicated the signal by which 
we wuld knowethe direction of march. 

vell it was he did so, for the first 

. | of Lieutenant Larnard was 
Souacs left,’ which would have run us 

, ar. But the saber of 
First ceant Garner pointed otherwise 
nd at the command MARCH, every squad 
wheeled to the right in perfect order and 

nto the ball field we swung. 

\W ith that, Lieutenant Larnard gained 
confidence and soon we was drilling 
easily and smoothly to his command— 
vith no need for the First Sergeant’s 
saber. That is to say, till the last test was 
pre SE nted. 

Halted in column we was, with all 
nine squads, one behind the other. Our 

leading squad was no more than a dozen 
ard from the edge of the ball park, 
beyond which was a solid wall of jungle. 
ind what do we hear the Senior Captain 
tell Lieutenant Larnard to do but ‘Form 
line to the front.’ 

“Now, the proper command for that 
was ‘right front into line,’ but because of 
where we stood, some quick thinking was 
For at the command of execu 
tion, the leading squad must do ‘forward 
march’ whilst the others ‘right oblique.’ 
\nd did not the command ‘Company, 
halt’ come almost at once, our leading 
squad would be into the jungle and out 
sight before a man could catch his 
breath. "T'was indeed a test of leadership. 

‘Being in the rear rank of the third 
squad, I could not see all that happened. 
Our own corporal bawled out ‘Right 
oblique’ at the top of his lungs and we 
moved off at the command of Lieutenant 
Larnard. But when our corporal halted 
the squad and we dressed to the left, I 
could see that First Sergeant Garner had 
taken position in front of the first squad, 
dug the point of his saber two inches into 
the ground and that the first squad had 
not moved forward at all. 

“All that remained was for Lieutenant 
Larnard to give the command ‘Front’ 
ind the test was over. He had, we hoped, 


ne eded. 


satisfactorily passed in leadership. But. 


coming toward us, on his long stilted 
legs, was the Senior Captain. From the 
corner of my eye, I could see the knees of 
that corporal in the first squad begin to 
shake, for well we all knew that our 
shenanigans had not fooled the Senior 
Captain. 

“A most able soldier he was, as proven 
soon after in combat; and an understand 
ing commander to boot, as shown to us 
tight then and there. He stood and 
looke | that shaky corporal square in the 
eye, then at the mark made by First Ser 
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geant Garner's saber and finally at First 
Sergeant Garner himself. 

“"Tis not within the knowledge of a 
recruit to understand the language of 
eyes by which officers and first sergeants 
sometimes exchange their thoughts. But 
‘twas plain to see that the Senior Cap- 
tain was asking stern questions and First 
Sergeant Garner was answering them 
fair and square. No word was spoken 
but when the Senior Captain finally gave 
one nod of his head and said, ‘Sergeant, 
march the company back to the grand 
stand,’ the blowing out of breaths we 
had held so long all but kept us from 
hearing the First Sergeant's commands. 
And once back to the starting point, our 
company, to a man, mopped its brow. 

"Twas midway in that operation 
when some remark was passed that car 
ried all eyes to where the Senior Captain 
had rejoined those assisting him in con 
ducting the examination. And joining 
them also, from behind the grandstand 
was no less than our one-time temporary 
company commander, The Lieutenant! 
Up for examination he was too, and us 
the company he had to drill! 

“First Sergeant Garner swung about to 
face the company and his eyes were fair 
aflame. ‘T'll skin alive,’ he says, ‘any man 
who does not strictly obey whatever 
orders The Lieutenant gives, and in our 
minds was left no doubt he meant his 
words. 

“But there seemed no need for the 
warning. We was The Lieutenant's 
meat! At the first command he was on us 
like a terrier after a rubber ball. He 
knew each man by name and corrected 
every fault in a way to leave no question 
but that he had us in the palm of his 
hand. By the time his last test was 
reached, our uniforms were dripping 
sweat whilst chills ran up our backs. But 
The Lieutenant was completely in com 
mand, cool, smiling and confident. 

“Once again we was in column of 
squads, the leading corporal but a few 
yards from the edge of the ball diamond 
and a solid wall of jungle. Quietly the 
Senior Captain gave his instructions, 
‘Form line to the front.’ With a happy 
flourish of words The Lieutenant 
whipped out his command, ‘Right front 
into line.’ 

“So lusty did the eight corporals sing 
out ‘Right oblique,’ | “did not hear the 

caution of ‘Forward’ given by him who 
was corporal of the leading squad. At 
the command ‘marcn,’ The Lieutenant 
was on us again. He did not approve the 
manner of our executing the steps and 
marching. “Turn on the right foot,’ he 
directed one squad. ‘Keep that line 
dressed,’ he told another, and ‘Eyes to the 


front a third. 
a loud crash. 

“For the first squad had now hit the 
jungle wall and was thrashing.on into it 
out of sight. Even as The Lieutenant 
stood open mouthed, the second squad, 
with much more crushing of brush and 
vines, followed the first. Just as my own 
squad hit the undergrowth. The Lieu 
tenant recovered himself and_ yelled 
‘Company, HALT.’ 


He broke off at sounds of 


“But ‘twas too late, do you see, for the 
command to halt applied only to the 
leading squad. So while The Lieutenant 
stood with clenched hands and bulgin’ 
eyes, the remaining squads marched one 
by one up to the line of jungle and 
smashed into it, in search of the leading 
squad upon which to halt and execute 
‘left dress.’ 

“After the last squad arrived we waited 
amongst the trees, the 
bamboo for The 
and give 


vines and the 
Lieutenant to find 
his next command. But no 
Lieutenant did we see. Instead, the 
Senior Captain's voice finally reached 
where we stood. ‘Sergeant Garner, have 
the company fall out and reassemble on 
me. 

“After fighting our way back through 
the jungle onto the ball diamond, no 
sign of The Lieutenant could we see 
Only the Senior Captain standing there 
cold We was dirty, sweaty 
and tired, but full of honest virtue as 
well. For had we not properly carried 
out the movement in accordance with 
The Lieutenant's orders and the provi- 
sions of Infantry Drill Regulations as 
well? Indeed we had! 


and stern. 


“No expression showed on the Senior 
Captain's face whilst First Sergeant Gar 
ner re-formed the company and rendered 
a salute, but in that Captain’s eyes was a 
look that made our hearts beat fast. He 
gave a double nod of his head and says, 
‘That will be all, Sergeant. March the 
company back to barracks,’ and after 
some thought, added, ‘Tell your com 
pany, commander that I said he has a 
well disciplined company.’ 

“Once away from the ball diamond, 
First Sergeant Garner gave the command 
for ‘Route step’ and at the word, our lead- 
ing squad began to sing. "T'was a march 
ing song that your grandfathers sang re 
turning victorious from the Spanish 
American War. ‘All join in, the first 
squad chanted, ‘and the chorus we will 
sing, the rest of us took up—all ending 
together with “There'll be a hot time in 
the Old Town tonight.’ 

“For once again we was a proud, proud 
company. A test in leadership had been 
held and well we knew who the leader 
was.” 
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HROUGH THE 
RED ARMY 


Except in a few clearly indicated in 
stances, I have adhered in the following 
narrative to what I saw myself. By doing 
so I have eliminated some unfavorable, 
secondhand material concerning the Rus 
sians which I am convinced is thoroughly 
reliable. Almost the only reference ma 
terial | have had available is some frag 
mentary notes I took at the time in a 
small pocket diary; for the rest | have had 
to rely almost exclusively upon my mem 
ory. Consequently, this is my story, for 
which I alone am accountable. If others 
who were there recall it differently they 
may very well be correct. But this is how 
I remember it.—H. S. F. 


January oF 1945 was A COLD MONTH 
in Poland. It snowed frequently and 
food was scarce, and in all respects it was 
a more severe winter than that of the pre 
ceding year. The German counteroften 
sive in the Ardennes had put an end to 
our feeble hopes that the campaign of 
1944 would finish the war. And as the 
cold settled upon us it brought a numb 
ing mental depression as I and my fellow 
prisoners tried to adjust ourselves to the 
thought of another year in prison. In a 
little pocket diary which I always carried 
with me I find this entry for January 
“No end in sight. Everyone gloomy.” 

Ten days later my entry reads: “Rus 
sian rumors make me restless.” The 
whole camp was astir with speculation 
about the new Russian offensive. (It had 
actually been launched January 12, that 
very day, the 17th, Warsaw had fallen 
to the Russians.) It would be pleasant to 
record that my restlessness was based on 
an accurate estimate of the Russian ad 
vance, and on a correct anticipation of 
liberation. However, it was nothing of 
the sort. What I chiefly feared was that 
the Russians would push forward just far 
enough to cause the Germans to mov 
us, and that we would once again be 
locked into boxcars and forced to run the 
gantlet of Allied air attacks on the Ger 
man railways. I freely admit that I never 
at any time expected to be freed by the 
Russian Army. During the great Allied 
offensive in the West in the summer of 
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1944 the Russians had advanced chiefly 
through operations in Rumania. Later 
they had sat idly just across the Vistula 
and watched with approval while the 
Germans destroyed the flower of the Pol 
ish resistance movement in the Warsaw 
uprising. Their belated fall offensive in 
East Prussia had accomplished little, and 
certainly had not helped the slowing 
drive in the West. Such ideas of eventual 
liberation as | had centered around the 
belief that the German people would 
overthrow their government when it be 
came obvious that the war was lost. Then 
we would somehow make our way back 
westward to our own lines. 


Camp at Schubin 


Our prison camp was located on the 
outskirts of the little town of Schubin, 
called Allburgund by the Germans, in 
western Poland. Before 1914 it had been 
Prussian Poland, a part of the German 
Empire. The Germans had renamed it 
after their victory in 1939. Generations 
of German rule had had small effect on 
the population, which remained solidly 
Polish in outlook and language. Schubin 
was connected by railroad with Brom 
berg, to the northeast, and Posen, farther 
away to the southwest, both centers 
of military and commercial importance. 
The railway may have been a branch 
line; passengers were carried over it on 
slow, rattling little trains, usually con 
sisting of a couple of wooden coaches 
hauled by an equally antique engine. 

A small stream passed through Schu 
bin and joined the Netze River to the 
north. The Netze flowed from east to 
west and was connected to Bromberg by 
a canal. To the south was the Warthe 
River, which also flowed from east to 
west, and passed through Posen. Away 
to the west, in Germany, the two rivers 
came together, and continued on as the 
Warthe to join the Oder at Kustrin, and 
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straight west of Kustrin was Berlin. It is 
apparent that geography here was closely 
adapted to the designs of an invader from 
the east: passing his army in two col- 
umns down the river valleys, he would 
find his forces naturally brought together 
for the forcing of the formidable Oder 


barrier, and the final drive to Berlin. 


Feeling of Remoteness 

From the beginning of my stay in 
Schubin there had always seemed to me 
to be an air of remoteness about the 
sleepy country town, as though we were 
not only cut off from the war but from 
the modern world. The land about 
Schubin was gently rolling, and from a 
hill a few feet high we could see for a 
considerable distance across fields where 
work was done by hand after the custom 
of centuries, with a few patches of woods 
and marsh. Not far from the camp across 
the fields was a concrete antitank gun 
emplacement, built by the Poles before 
the war. The concrete was unscarred; 
there had been no fighting there in 1939. 

A dusty road ran along one side of the 
camp. In the summer Polish couples 
would stroll out from town along it and 
make furtive signs of sympathy to us 
inside the wire. Apart from that its traf- 
fic consisted of an occasional farmer and 
his wagon or a bicyclist, though once in 
the previous summer we had all turned 
out to watch the passing of a great herd 
of remounts, diverted to this disused 
country road for ease of management, 
and escorted by Russian cavalrymen in 
the German service. It was along this 
road that we got our first intimations of 
what had really happened in the east. 

It began about the middle of January. 


At first there were a few wagons in 
groups of two and three and at consider 
able intervals. But the wagons were not 
loaded with produce: they were loaded 
with people, and with household goods 
of every description, and at the ends of 
ropes behind them they dragged unwill- 
ing farm animals along. Very soon the 
stream thickened, the intervals closed 
and the column was now continuous. 
Nor did it stop at sundown; after our 
lights were out we could hear them going 
by, and they were still there in the morn 
ing. Now and then there was a civilian 
motor car, something not seen before on 
this back road, honking angrily for pas 
sage in the clogged, narrow highway. I: 
was plain that the Germans had suffered 
a disaster in the east. 


German Retreat 
As we stood behind the prison wire 


and watched that silent, weary column, 
I do not remember that we were ver 
talkative. Each of us, I suppose, was 
concerned with his own speculations as 
to what it all meant for us. And for even 
the most sanguine there were unpleasant 
alternatives to consider which could not 
be lightly set aside. But we did not have 
to speculate for long. 

January 20 was a Saturday, the day o! 
our regular weekly inspection. | recall 
sitting on my bunk that morning, looking 
about to see that everything was read) 
for inspection or safely out of sight, 
when someone came from the senior 
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American officer with word that the in- 
spection was called off and that the Ger 
mans had ordered us to march the next 
morning. 


We Leave Schubin 


It was cold and clear the next morn- 
ing. As we marched out I glanced at the 
guards lined up at both sides of the gate 
to receive us. It was our old familiar 
guard company, which was a good thing; 
for had some retreating SS outfit been 
detailed for the duty, the march might 
have become extremely unpleasant. Ex- 
cept for a few party men in uniform, who 
were as much concerned about checking 
up on the activities of the regular guards 
as they were with us, our guards were 
not a bad lot. For the most part they 
were younger men whose wounds or long 
front-line service had earned them the 
rest of prison guarding, or older men, 
veterans of 1914-18, called back into 
service. Like soldiers everywhere, they 
carried out their orders; and I hope they 
had the luck to make their surrender to 
English or American troops. Ironically, 
4 train—probably the last German-oper 
ated train to reach Schubin—had arrived 
early that same morning with a shipment 
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of Red Cross parcels, arriving after a 
long period of scanty rations. ‘There was 
time for the guards to issue one parcel of 
food to each officer before we marched. 

As we set out for Germany, it seemed 
odd to leave the prison from which no 
one had ever made a successful escape, 
while the war still continued. Notwith 


Harvey s. ForD, then a Field Artil- 
lery lieutenant, was captured by the 
Germans in Italy in the fall of 1943, 
when he was serving as a forward ob- 
server. He was moved from prison camp 
to prison camp, the final one being near 
Schubin in northwest Poland. Before 
going overseas Mr. Ford had been an as- 
sociate editor of the Field Artillery Jour- 
nal. He is the author of What You 
Should Know About the U.S. Army, 
one of a series of books devoted to the 
armed forces and published by the 
W. W. Norton & Co., in the early years 
of the war. He is now on the editorial 
staff of an Ohio newspaper. 


standing the guards it was impossible to 
suppress a feeling of elation at being 
outside the wire. The sun shone brightly 
and the air was crisp. We were not in 
condition for marching but neither were 
our guards, and the pace was easy. We 
soon became entangled in the mass of 
civilian refugees, and they offered no ob 
jections to our easing our loads by hang 
ing our packs on their wagons. There 
was no military trafic; the only German 
troops that ever used that road were our 
guards. The route led straight west and 
at noon we stopped near the town of Exin 
to eat. My parcel had been both burden 
and temptation to me. The unexpected 
abundance of food, coupled with the 
awkwardness of carrying it, made the 
habit of frugality and conservation ac 
quired in prison quickly disappear. I ate 
steadily and heartily, and by nightfall | 
had downed nearly everything in my 
parcel. 


The Poles Talk 


As we filed through the streets of Exin 
the rumor, surreptitiously communicated 
by the townspeople watching us pass, 
came down the column that the Rus- 
sians were not far away. I foolishly dis 
missed it for I did not have the con 
fidence then in the Poles I later came to 
feel. 1 supposed the Russians to be well 
off to the east, probably regrouping their 
forces around Warsaw. I did not have 
the slightest idea they would ever over 
take us. 

At dark we turned off the road and up 
a driveway lined with trees through 
which could be seen the dim outlines of 
a big house. No light showed anywhere. 
We came to a halt in a large square 
courtyard with a line of trees and the 
house beyond at a distance on one side, 
and on the other three sides a series of 
barns and outbuildings of considerable 
proportions. We were packed into the 
barns for the night. 
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What with the heat of cattle and that 
of their manure under the straw on 
which we slept, plus the crowded condi 
tion of the barn, I soon became very 
warm. This on top of the food I had 
gorged all day made me sick. With difh- 
culty, for every foot of floor space was 
occupied by sleepers, | made my way to 
the door and out into the courtyard 
where the German sentries stamped up 
and down in the icy night. My chief 
regret at vomiting was the wasting of all 
that good food through my own gluttony. 
But it turned out to be the smartest thing 
I ever did. 


Sick Call 


Next morning the Germans told us we 
would have to make better time that day, 
and so those who were sick or incapaci 
tated by the march would be left behind 
and picked up later in trucks. I felt fine 
now, but I had been sick and it seemed 
an excellent opportunity for a little ma 
lingering. 1 reported for sick call and 
hinted at the gravity of my complaint. 
[he Germans, distracted and in a hurry, 
gave me little attention and I soon found 
myself marked down to stay behind. | 
was pleased. | had, I thought, succeeded 
in saving myself at least one day’s march 
on foot. As the column left the courtyard 
| shouted cheerfully to a friend that | 
would see him that night. But the next 
time | saw him was in Washington more 
than six months later. 

I'he column had no sooner left than a 
subtle change came over those of us left 
behind. The Polish steward of the estate 
whispered to one of us that the Russians 
were near. Someone else passed this in- 
formation on to the three Germans left 
behind to guard us. Soon they mounted 
their bicycles and quietly left us. 1 
didn't see them go, didn’t even know 
they had gone until some time after they 
had slipped away. 

We moved into the big Polish house 
and, since there was no heat, huddled 
together in one of the large rooms for 
warmth. Somehow we found ourselves 
talking with lowered voices, then in 
whispers, and there was a strained look 
on everyone's face. 

\fter the column had been gone two 
or three hours I found the suspense un 
bearable and went outside. West of the 
big house and its outbuildings was a 
cluster of cottages, almost a_ village, 
where the Polish peasants lived who 
worked the great estate. But it seemed 
like a deserted village that day; they had 
abandoned all work and were keeping 
themselves out of sight indoors. The 
only sounds came from the refugee col 
umn, still passing on the road in front of 
the house, but hidden from view by a 
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From where | was in back 
of the house no living thing could be 
seen. Once | thought | heard firing at a 
great distance. | dismissed it as the gun 
fire of hunters. I couldn't believe the 
Russians were anywhere near. 

Early in the afternoon the refugee col 
umn began to thin out and became a 
trickle of wagons. In the intervals the 
silence was absolute and universal. I 
moved around the side of the house and 
stationed myself in a clump of trees. The 
sun shone brightly and I could see across 
the road for a long distance; nothing 
moved on that broad glistening expanse 
of snowy fields. Then I heard firing 
again, faint and far away to the north- 
east, but quite clear. It was no hunter 
this time; | could make out plainly the 
fast beat of automatic weapon fire. | 
found myself walking on tiptoe and 
breathing with my mouth open. The 
sun set early that winter night and | 
went back into the house. 

Another officer and I nominated our- 
selves as lookouts for the night. I took 
the first watch, and my post was a win- 
dow just over the eaves in the attic. The 
attic was pitch black—there was a clothes- 
line still hanging which nearly decapi- 
tated me. And it was bitterly cold. A 
straggling refugee passed on the road, 
flogging his beaten horses. After that 
there was nothing. I opened the win- 
dow; the stars shone brilliantly but there 
was no sound. 


line of trees. 


Germans or Russians? 


Something was bound to come down 
that road. But the question was, would 
it be German or Russian? | speculated as 
to what would happen if a passing Ger- 
man outfit decided to make a strongpoint 
of our refuge from which to fight a 
delaying action. This helped me forget 
the cold. The other officer came up to 
relieve me but sleep was impossible and 
I stayed there with him. He happened 
to be from Hawaii, and we discussed his 
Islands at length. 

It was sometime after nine when we 
heard what we were listening for. It 
came from afar off in that thin, cold air, 
but it could not be mistaken. There were 
vehicles moving on that frozen road, and 
shortly we could distinguish a telltale 
rattle and clatter. Tanks were coming. 
We reported the fact to the senior officer 
present, then waited and listened some 
more. The head of the column appeared, 
clearly visible in the starlight. Men were 
riding on the tanks wherever they could 
catch hold; the personnel carriers were 
packed. No lights showed in the column 
and the men made no noise; they were 
probably too cold. In whispers we dis- 
cussed what we could see of men and 





vehicles. We were agreed on 
—they were Germans. 
I went downstairs again and 


thin 


ted 

There was nothing to do but sit tht ang 
hope they could pass us by unoticed 
There were no lights anywhere in the 
house, not even cigarettes, and kept 
window blinds all drawn. And othe, 
than a nervous whisper at ti we 
made no sound, either, but every one of 
us was awake. . 
I went back up to the attic to the win 
dow there. Suddenly there came thr ugh 


the crisp air the sound of high reed 
singing. The Poles in the village wer 
singing. And as we knew they would no, 
sing for Germans it must be a Russian 
column. A little while later some of the 
Poles came to see us. They confirmed the 
news. It was late by then, and we stood 
together in the black, cold hallway 
while the Poles sang their national an 
them and we sang ours. No Russians 
came to our thanksgiving. 

Next morning I got my first close-up 
look at the Russians. Their troops wer 
still endlessly passing, a part of the army 
moving down the Netze valley to the 
north. The Germans had directed no 
military traffic along that road. If the 
Russians could drive the Germans te 
lentlessly down all their lines of retreat 
and still have this force available to push 
along undefended routes, the Russians 
must indeed be in superior force. (In 
that campaign the Germans can fair) 
claim to have been outnumbered.) Sey 
eral tanks were parked on the road in 
front of the house and I went out to in 
vestigate. The crews were in high spirits 
They assured me they would be in Ber 
lin in a week and the war over. | was 
skeptical about this, and, for once, righth 
so. They also shared some food with me 
they had taken from the Germans. |: 
was then, I think, that I first heard that 
Posen had fallen. This became a staple 
item of news, which I heard repeated 
almost every day thereafter. The Rus 
sians actually did capture the place 
weeks later on March 1. 


Endless Procession 
The head of the Russian advance 


passed us by on the night of January 22 
For the next five days their columns 
marched past in what began to seem an 
endless procession. The Russian tankers 
were the best of the Russians in physiqu 
and they had the best equipment. Ever 
here, though, the big six-foot-or-better 
Russian you often heard and read abou! 
was a rarity—certainly no more common 
than in any other European army. An¢ 
the fact that the Russian Army is 
cruited from the widest variety of races 
was emphasized to me one dark night 
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ther officer and | walked a few 

yards up the road to investigate 

down tank which had been left 

[he crew was working inside, 

‘nt around to look inside at an 

t from which a feeble light was 

The face that looked out at me 

riental as Fu Manchu’s and, as it 

to me in that startling moment, 

ly as sinister. We tried to talk, 

he conglomeration of catchwords 

half-dozen European tongues, 

liberal use of sign language 

hich we usually managed to get 

n those days. But the man replied 

weird tongue, some Siberian dialect, 

probably, which we could not even iden- 

tify, much less make out, and shortly we 
abandoned the effort. 


First Impressions 


My first impression of the Russians 

an impression continually strengthened 
during my weeks of contact with them 
_was that there was a difference in the 
make-up of their Army that made it dif- 
fer radically from our own and those of 
the western European nations with 
which I was familiar. I do not wish to 
exaggerate this difference out of propor- 
tion. Even now I am not exactly certain 
what it was. It seems to have been a cer- 
tain lack of planning and order, or a lack 
of discipline. And it was not so much 
that plans were made and deliberately 
disregarded, or that orders were given 
and wilfully disobeyed. Rather, it seemed 
that very few orders were given or plans 
made at all, and that problems were 
simply allowed to work themselves out as 
best they would. Or to put it another 
way, planning and discipline both rely 
heavily on what we in our Services call 
paper work, but paper work was clearly 
at a discount in the Russian Army. To 
be sure, there is probably no one in our 
Army from private to chief of staff who 
hasn't at some time or other complained 
of the volume of paper work he has had 
to get through. A little observation of 
Russian methods, however, might recon- 
cile him to the job. After all at bottom 
paper work protects the individual, both 
by defining his rights and setting a limit 
to his responsibilities; but in the ‘Russian 
Army the individual counted for noth- 
ing. This was exemplified in something 
that happened a day or two after the Rus- 
sian columns began to pass. A Russian 
soldier—I believe he had been riding on 
a gun tube—fell off his vehicle and he 
was run over by the truck immediately 
foll wing smashing his leg. With no 
doctor in the outfit, the Russians were 
about to leave the man behind to fend 
for himself when a Polish peasant told 
them there was an American doctor 
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among our group. So then they brought 
him in the house, left him in our care 
and went on their way. 

I well remember, too, the first Russian 
officer I saw. He drove into the yard in a 
jeep with a couple of soldiers. He was 
very drunk and very amiable. From in- 
side his coat he produced a small bottle 
about the size of a pop bottle, filled with 
what looked like water, and invited 
everyone to have a drink. Considering 
both the size of the bottle and the size of 
the crowd of us around him, his offer 
seemed ludicrous, but a couple of us ac- 
cepted and finished the bottle off for 
him. It was vodka of an inferior grade, 
I would say, tasting much like gasoline. 
But promptly he brought forth another 
bottle and when that one was empty still 
another. This went:on until every man 
in our group had satisfied his interest in 
vodka, but still the Russian continued to 
produce fresh bottles from within the 
recesses of his enormous coat, much in 
the manner of a magician producing rab- 
bits. He drank with us all, and both his 
inner and outer capacities were pro- 
digious. All armies drink,. more or less, 
and one used to hear of outfits with a 
“hard-drinking, hard-fighting” reputa- 
tion. But 1 would match the Russians as 
drinkers with the soldiers of any army. 
Spirits were issued to them whenever 
available, and Russian troops in the com- 
bat zone were seldom without a drink 
handy. Yet I never saw a Russian soldier 
in a belligerent mood from alcohol. That 
burden of the MPs, the fighting drunk, 
didn’t seem to exist. The Russian soldier 
as I saw him was more inclined to relax 
in song than to start breaking up fur- 
niture. 


Like Ancient Paintings 

My diary for January 26th notes that 
Russian Infantry columns began to 
march by our refuge, following the 
mechanized elements. | can only sug- 
gest for comparison some old painting of 
a 17th or 18th century army on the 
march. You could not discern much or- 
der in the columns. Men dropped out at 
will at farmhouses and cottages to see 
what food or other loot they held. The 
results were evident in the fantastic 
variety of clothing and goods the troops 
carried. Farm animals and poultry of 
every kind were also much in evidence. 
Soldiers riding bareback on stolen horses 
were not uncommon; they had an ad- 
vantage over their comrades for their 
mounts enabled them to push their 
foraging out some distance from the road. 
The columns were liberally sprinkled 
with every kind of wagon, comman- 
deered as they went along. There were 
light two-wheeled carts, old-fashioned 


buggies, and heavy primitive farm wag- 
ons with solid wheels of wood, sometimes 
drawn by cows. Their contents ranged 
from pigs and chickens to overstuffed 
chairs. 1 well remember one small group 
of men who dropped out of line to inves- 
tigate the possibilities of what we now 
considered to be our house. They were 
all little men, either too old or too young, 
plainly showing how the war had 
drained off Russian manpower. For 
them, it appeared, uniform was ee 
for no two of them were dressed alike. A 
couple carried military rifles but most of 
them had automatic weapons of the Sten 
gun type, some captured from the Ger- 
mans. There must have been four or 
five different kinds of weapons, even in 
that small group. They were a hard look 
ing lot, but after we made it clear that we 
had already snapped: up everything in 
the vicinity worth taking, they cheerfully 
moved off in search of richer pickings. 

During all this time, of course, our 
chief concern was not the Russians and 
their ways but the problem of getting out 
of Poland and back to our own people. 
We were also much worried about our 
friends who were, we felt sure, still 
marching in the German column. | 
thought the Russians would overtake 
them and each day'expected to hear such 
news. Every day a few stragglers from 
the column would turn up “with fresh 
rumors and hopes would rise; but at last 
it became apparent’ that they were not 
going to be overtaken. Four-fifths of our 
original number from the prison were 
actually taken into Germany, and they 
did not regain their freedom until the 
general collapse of German resistance. 
They had a trying time, all the more 
difficult to bear since they had come so 
close to freedom. 


‘Protector’ Arrives 


A couple of: days after we had come 
into the Russian zone, a junior staff ofh 
cer with half a dozen soldiers appeared 
from a large (corps or army ) headquar 
ters.. He said he was there to protect and 
look after us until trucks arrived to take 
us to Moscow, which would probably be 
the next day. After so informing us he 
retired to his bottle. The next day and 
each day thereafter he repeated his opti 
mistic forecast that the trucks would 
surely be there on the morrow. And he 
regularly capped this announcement 
with a compliment: ry toast to the trin- 
itv: Stalin, Churchill, and Roosevelt. 
He eventually that he had 
long since lost touch with his headquar- 
ters but he kept on insisting that the 
trucks would certainly arrive next day. 
The Jast I saw of him was when he as- 
sembled us all and from the porch of the 
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big house delivered with feeling a long 
address, the substance of which was re- 
layed to us by a somewhat indifferent 
translator. We were urged to stay where 
we were pending the immediate arrival 
of the trucks. Whether the trucks ever 
did arrive I cannot say. 

We were fed during all this time by 
the Polish peasants who worked on the 
estate. As we had no money this food 
was a free gift. The arrival of the Rus- 
sian staff officer and his escort only in- 
creased the burden on the Poles, for the 
Russians not only failed to provide us 
with rations but depended on the Poles 
for their own. Indeed, the whole Rus- 
sian Army appeared to depend very heav- 
ily upon the countryside for its food, a 
fact emphasized for us one day when a 
huge column of cattle, sheep and other 
food animals went by. These animals, 
“requisitioned” from the farms of the 
region, were driven along in the wake of 
the Army and slaughtered as needed. I 
doubt if any modern European army ad- 
heres so closely as the Russian Army 
does to this eighteenth century practice 
of living off the country. 


Trigger-Happy 

For a long while after the Russian 
main body had passed us by, we could 
hear the sound of small-arms firing in 
the neighborhood almost any time of day 
or night. But the Germans were not the 
cause of this. I learned that Russian 
stragglers amused themselves by shooting 
off their weapons at any target they 
fancied or none at all. They were not 
averse to live targets, either, and once 
when another officer and I were strolling 
up the road the snip of bullets in the air 
told us we had attracted the attention of 
some jovial Red comrade. We didn’t 
wait until he found the range. 

Once some of the famous Russian fe- 
male soldiers, about whom we had heard 
so much, went by. It was said that they 
often fought in the front lines, and as 
hard as the men. After seeing them I 
freely accepted this statement. A couple 
of days later | got a closer view of them, 
when another officer and I went into 
F:xin. The town had been hastily and 
superficially looted, but the townspeople 
lived in fear that a more thorough job 
would presently be undertaken. Few 
people were abroad and, in search of in- 
formation as to food and drink, we 
stopped at a likely looking house and 
knocked. No one answered and so we 
entered, thinking the place deserted. 
Shortly we came upon the occupants 
watching us in wordless terror, too 
frightened even to cry out. But after a 
time they relaxed enough to tell us the 
location of Exin’s principal hotel. 


It proved to be a small place, but since 
it had been taken over for the use of Ger- 
man officers during their occupation, it 
was better off than most such places. 
The proprietress, like all the other Poles. 
lived in a state of continuous apprehen- 
sion in which concern for her young 
daughter played a big part. But when 
she found we were Americans she wel- 
comed us enthusiastically and at once 
produced, from among the stores she had 
purloined from the retreating Germans, 
champagne, caviar, and other delicacies 
that we had forgotten ever existed. We 
were embarrassed when we learned that 
her generosity was allied to a firm con- 
viction that the presence of a couple of 
American officers in her establishment 
would protect it from the attentions of 
the Russians. We dined in a private 
room at the back of the house, one wall 
adorned with a large blue, plaster plaque 
of the Polish eagle, which the landlady 
had rescued from some hiding place after 
the Germans had gone. We were undis- 
turbed for some hours, but eventually we 
had four visitors: one male and three fe- 
male soldiers. All of them were dressed 
alike and each carried a submachine gun 
kept in close reach throughout the visit. 
The women’s hair was cropped close to 
the scalp, and a nearsighted man might 
well have mistaken their sex. 1 must con- 
fess that they were three of the most un- 
prepossessing women I have ever seen. 
After some few remarks, very imperfectly 
understood on both sides (and a drink or 
two provided by the innkeeper), the male 
Russian in unmistakable sign language 
and in a most comradely fashion, offered 
us two of his companions for the evening. 
We politely declined. Finally the four of 
them made themselves comfortable some- 
where in the building. As for us, that 
night we slept between sheets, a luxury 
we thoroughly enjoyed notwithstanding 
our uncomfortable conviction that we 
were in no position to give any real 
assistance to our benefactress. 


We Move On 


When the trucks still didn’t appear, I 
and a few others decided to leave and try 
our luck at a neighboring estate which 
we reached after a tramp of some miles 
across the fields, now deep in mud from 
a sudden thaw. The house was hidden 
from view in an extensive wooded park, 
in which was also a small lake; the build- 
ings were of stone and brick and much 
larger and older and more impressive 
than those of the establishment we had 
been living in. Some Russian outfit had 
passed through and subjected the great 
house to the most senseless destruction I 
have ever seen. They had broken and 
wrecked everything they could lay a 





hand on. Human excrement co 


floors and was even smeared on 
and ceiling. It was all thoroug! point. 
less. You would have supposed +) cir off. 
cers might have saved so big a p!. ce for , 


temporary hospital, or headquart«s fo, , 
higher unit. But the Russians |. been 
in a hurry; enough remained give 
some idea of what the house hod been 
like. On the walls in one hall were Jaro 
pictures, oddly still intact, of Wi liam | 
and other nineteenth century members 
of the Prussian royal house, and mem. 
bers of the family who had been their 
contemporaries. The library had not 
been badly used, and it was full of solid 
works on German history, nearly |! 
written before 1918, and a large colle, 
tion on the wars of Napoleon, and those 
of 1866, 1870 and 1914. I saw no eyi- 
dence of Hitler or the Third Reich: j: 
was a house right out of the nineteenth 
century and the German Empire. 


Russians Optimistic 


But moving did not end my uneasines 
about my future prospects. The Russians 
were full of optimistic talk about the 
imminent fall of Berlin but I was far 
from giving this full credence; it did nor 
seem possible to me that the Germans 
could be overcome so easily. Long after. 
wards I found that there had been some 
justification for my skepticism; the ven 
day I moved (February 2d) the Russian 
advance in the center stalled at the Oder 
barrier, with a strong German pocket 
left in its rear at Posen. On the north 
and south flanks the Russians had been 
held up and had made much less prog. 
ress, so that their line was badly bent 
back at both ends and formed, in effect, 
a huge salient thrust into German ter 
ritory. On still nights we could faintly 
hear the sound of heavy guns, doubtless 
coming from Posen, where hard fighting 
was under way. My chief apprehension 
was that the Germans would undertake 
a counterthrust which would find us in 
its path. Late on the afternoon of the 
day I moved, a German reconnaissance 
plane came over low, just above the tree 
tops and the roof of the house. We then 
decided to head east and put as much dis 
tance between ourselves and the Ger- 
mans as possible. 

So the second morning after the plane 
came over, three other officers and | got 
up before sunrise and hiked into Exin 
Feeling that some identification might 
be needed on our journey east through 
Poland, we went to the office of a local 
Polish magistrate and applied for a pass. 
This he willingly supplied, insuring us 
safe conduct as far as Kutno. We could 
get it renewed there, he said, to our nex! 
stop. But once we were on the road, we 
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| that the Russians were in 
Poland, and that the authority 
of the Volish government was a joke so 
hey were concerned. Conse- 


wai we did not bother to have the 
nass ro ssued at Kutno. 

).- passes obtained, we went to the 
rail tation and settled down to wait 
for a uain. The stationmaster was opti- 
mis nd we were not particular what 
kind train or what its destination 
would be. But no train came. As the 
hours passed other Americans joined us, 
we moved upstairs over the station to 


rooms that had been operated as a sort of 
hotel for travelers in better days. Villagers 
brought us fresh bread and ice-cold milk 
by the pailful. There was some worry 
over air attack among the station crew, 
for the reconnaissance plane of the day 
before yesterday had made a pass at the 
station. | couldn’t feel much alarmed at 
this prospect. I never saw any aerial war- 
fare, or any evidence of it, the whole time 
| was in the Russian zone. Altogether I 
am sure I saw no more than three planes 
in the air at long intervals, and never 
more than one at a time, and they were 
all German reconnaissance planes. | 
never saw a Russian plane of any type in 
the air. And I never saw the wreckage of 
a plane of any description on the ground. 
In fact, in my whole time in eastern 
Europe I saw but one manifestation of 
aerial warfare as we have become ac- 
customed to it: in the summer of 1944 
American planes carrying supplies to the 
beleaguered Poles in Warsaw passed 
near our camp at Schubin, flying at a 
great altitude, just barely visible to us. 
But it was a most cheerful sight all the 
same. 

A train arrived at dark. It consisted of 
one third-class wooden coach and an 
engine. There were Russians aboard, 
and when we had piled on it was pretty 
well crowded. On the bench across from 
us was a Russian officer who was quite 
curious about the American army. 
Among other things he asked me to draw 
him a diagram to show the dimensions of 
the crater made by a block buster. I had 
no idea of the correct answer, but I 
questioned a couple of friends, took their 
biggest estimate and doubled it, and 
showed the result to the Russian. He 
was duly impressed. 


+ 


Singing Soldiers 


lt must have been around midnight 
when we reached Gnesen, a town and 
railroad center of some importance, about 
due south of Exin, and east of Posen. We 
were told there would be no train out of 
Exin for some time, so we had to make 
a night of it in the abandoned station 
restaurant. It was cold there, and the 
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tables and floor were hard; the restaurant 
was crowded with Russian soldiers. In 
American fashion we tried to sleep and 
complained bitterly at the discomfort. 
Not so the Russians. Apparently realiz- 
ing that sleep was practically out of the 
question, they settled down to make the 
best of it. This they did by singing stead- 
ily until dawn the melancholy, minor-key 
melodies we associate with Slavic peo- 
ples. In many of the songs one soldier 
would sing the refrain and the rest come 
in on the chorus. We didn’t under- 
stand the words but the singing was 
really impressive. Under different cir- 
cumstances I think we would have en 
joyed it. 


Bound for Wreschen 


Next morning we found an empty 
boxcar in a train bound for Wreschen, a 
smaller junction still farther to the south. 
At Wreschen we learned that east of the 
town railway travel was at a halt because 
the Russians were widening the Polish 
standard gauge tracks to the Russian 
broad gauge. But after a lengthy con 
sultation with the stationmaster we did 
obtain places on another one-coach train 
headed for the work site. It would only 
take us about 15 kilometers but it would 
take us eastward—the right direction. A 
Polish woman and child were given per 
mission to ride on the steps outside. Look- 
ing through the window it seemed to me 
that the poor woman would freeze. The 
coach had a stove and finally I motioned 
the woman inside. She timidly took a 
seat by the door, being careful to avoid 
the Russians and trying to keep out of 
their sight. The average Russian soldier 
impressed me as a rather good natured, 
simple, childlike fellow; but like chil- 
dren, he was also capable of great cruelty. 
At the end of the short ride we found 
a work crew laying tracks under the 
personal supervision of a short, pudgy 
general in a fur coat and cap. The high- 
way was not far from the railroad and so 
we resorted to hitchhiking. 

There was not much traffic but 
truck drivers were willing to stop. Our 
group landed in an open truck which 
already had two Russian soldiers for 
passengers. Both had been wounded and 
had recovered, and they were headed for 
Warsaw on convalescent leave. One of 
them had been shot through the body 
and was still weak. It developed that 
neither of them knew where Warsaw 
was or how to get there. No transporta 
iton was provided to them and, like our- 
selves, they were making their way as 
best they could. It seemed such a strange 
way to treat convalescents that for a 
moment I suspected they might be de- 
serters. 





The road showed signs of heavy fight 
ing—wrecked tanks, trucks, and so on. In 
the ditches a number of stragglers were 
making their way west on foot, although 
the front was now many kilometers away. 
I never saw any military police trying to 
round these men up and hasten their 
progress. The fighting here had been 
more than two weeks ago, but there were 
many bodies, bloated and swollen, in the 
helds along the highway. All of the 
bodies were barefoot, testifying to a 
shortage of shoe leather. Once in a while 
I saw a party of Polish peasants at work 
burying the dead, but saw no Russian 
burial parties. 

Our truck had once belonged to the 
German army. With the exception of 
such captured trucks the only trucks | 
saw were of American make. I once 
heard a story to the effect that the Rus 
sian authorities, in order to minimize 
American aid, told their people that the 
USA on these machines meant Usa, a 
mythical town in Siberia where they 
were supposed to have been manu 
factured. I never believed this much, for 
all the Russians I had any dealings with 
seemed well aware that the trucks were 
made in the United States. Our truck 
broke down from some minor mechanical 
failure that was quickly adjusted by one 
of our party, after the driver and his 
helper had been unsuccessful. We often 
saw Russian trucks stalled along the 
road, and often they had simply run out 
of gas. Either the Russians put no faith 
in gauges, or what is more likely, their 
drivers were hastily recruited and indif 
ferently trained. 


Friendly Truck Driver 


Eventually we came to Konin, a town 
where there had evidently been very 
hard fighting. Near there I noted some 
of the biggest self-propelled guns I have 
ever seen, but whether of German or 
Russian manufacture I could not make 
out. It was at Konin, I believe, that we 
changed trucks and got a ride in a six-by 
six, and I remember the driver well. He 
was éxuberant and very un-Russian, and 
he thought highly of his American truck, 
and as a reward to us, who came from 
the same land, he promised us a good 
bed and meal when we arrived at Kutno. 
But like most Russian promises in my 
experience this one, too, proved to be 
illusory. We reached Kutno at dark on a 
cold, damp evening. Someone in our 
group had provided himself with a chit 
in Russian which explained that we were 
Americans and ex-prisoners of war. This 
we presented to the guard at the head 
quarters of a high-ranking general, com- 
mander of that district. The guard, a 
woman soldier, could not read, and it 
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took considerable time to identify our- 
selves. Someone finally turned up who 
could read and we were directed to a 
building which had been converted into 
a barracks. It was filled with wooden 
bunks and very dimly lit, and it re- 
minded me forcibly of a German prison 
I had been in. We went without supper. 

Next morning we decided to try the 
railroad again. In the station we found 
the two Russian convalescents. They had 
been looking for us and seemed deter- 
mined to attach themselves to our party 
although we were most inadequate 
guides. We found an empty flatcar and 
rode it to Lowicz, the next town of size 
to the east. There was a Polish officer on 
it who had been a prisoner of war for 
more than five years; he was trying to 
locate his family of whom he had heard 
nothing for almost as long. At Lowicz 
there was a scramble in the railroad yards 
which ended with our finding places in 
a boxcar already well filled with Polish 
civilian refugees. The train moved out 
and ran pretty well until after nightfall, 
when it stopped. It was a long train and 
much of the cargo was captured military 
equipment, some of it so badly damaged 
we wondered why the Russians bothered 
with it. The delay stretched out until it 
became a long one even for a Russian 
train. We learned that the train had run 
out of fuel and that a party had been sent 
out to find some. The Polish refugees 
were all from Warsaw and had been 
evacuated by the Germans during the 
siege. They were now returning to 
search the ruins of their homes for the 
bodies of relatives, and to see what might 
be salvageable. Our two Russian friends 
and a couple of others passed the cold 
hours in song. The train got under way 
again and in the middle of the morning 
reached a place about six kilometers west 
of Warsaw. We took to the highway 
again, and shortly got a ride on a truck 
headed for town. 


Devastated Warsaw 


I learned from those who had seen 
Warsaw before the war that it had been 
a beautiful city, fully deserving to be 
called “the Paris of the east.” It was now, 
literally, a dead city. It had been 
wrecked, not by air bombing, but by 
prolonged block-by-block street fighting, 
in which tanks and heavy artillery had 
been employed. Many outer walls of 
buildings were still standing but they 
were gutted by fire and high explosive. 
There were many rough wooden crosses 
before the buildings, indicating bodies 
still unrecovered from the debris. 

People were searching through the 
ruins but no one lived in Warsaw. The 
population had moved to Praga, a suburb 
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on the east bank of the Vistula, and this 
was the destination of our truck. But it 
wasn't ours, for we had planned to push 
on to Lublin, the seat of the Polish gov- 
ernment, where we hoped to find some 
American representative who would help 
us get back to our own people. On the 
streets of Praga we stopped a Pole and 
asked the location of the railroad station. 
Maybe he meant to be helpful, or maybe 
he felt uncomfortable talking to us in 
public. At any rate, three Russian ofh- 
cers happened to be passing and he 
stopped them and referred us to them for 
guidance. They escorted us to a head- 
quarters of some kind, and shortly we 
found ourselves on a truck headed out of 
town. We were bound, according to the 
Russians, for a fine establishment for 
wandering Americans where there was 
an American colonel, a military attaché 
from Moscow. 


Another Prison 


The place proved to be Rembertov, a 
village a few kilometers to the east. The 
Russians had occupied the place for a 
long while—had sat there passively, in 
fact, all through the siege of Warsaw 
without moving to help the Poles. It was 
also the site of what had been a Polish 
military academy before the war, and it 
was there that we were taken. There was 
an American colonel present, all right, 
but he was one of us, a former prisoner 
of war, no more able than we were to 
solve the problem of getting out of 
Poland. We were lodged in what had 
been the main building of the school but 
formed only a small part of its occupants. 
There were some British enlisted men 
and two Norwegian naval officers who 
had also been prisoners of war, but the 
military were vastly outnumbered by the 
civilian refugees crammed into the build- 
ing. These came from every country in 
Europe, and most of them had worked, 
voluntarily or involuntarily, for the Ger- 
mans. The walls of the building had 
been decorated by the Russians with 
huge cartoons in color, all of which, of 
course, displayed the Germans in a most 
unfavorable light. But to my eyes at 
least, the cartoons were neither inspiring 
nor comic; there was something un- 
healthy about them that made me won- 
der about the mentality of the man or 
men who drew them. Perhaps the Rus- 
sian sense of humor, like so much else 
about them, is more Oriental than we 
generally suppose. 

Under Red Army Control 

At Rembertov I came for the first time 

under direct control of the Russians. In 


many ways it was a curious experience. 
For instance, although there is two hours 





difference in time between Wa. 


: 1 Warsow and 
Moscow the Russians continued « ) re, 
. . , gu 
late their affairs by Moscow tim. 
Whether this was some bscure 
method of expressing contempt { >: wes. 
ern ways, or merely an oversight on the 
part of the responsible staff funct narie: 


I cannot say. At any rate, when this two. 
hour time differential was coup! with 
Russian unconcern about punctuality j; 
greatly upset a day's normal ;outine 
Two meals were provided, the firs: in the 
early afternoon, and the second aboy 
midnight. But as our stay at Rembertoy 
continued, the hour of the second meal 
got later and later, until it came at three 
or four in the morning. The food was 
provided by the Russians though pre. 
pared by the refugees. It was the same 
fare, as we had discovered in our travels. 
which they provided for their own troops 
The first meal was a cereal porridge, to 
which meat fat or grease was added. The 
second meal was a soup, with a cereal, 
potatoes or other vegetables in it, and 
once in a while some bits of meat or 
meat bone. With this came some bread. 
the like of which I have never seen else 
where. It was hard as a rock: The drink 
was called tea. This menu never varied, 
and since the Russians everywhere were 
on the same diet, we could not claim 
with any justice that they were not treat- 
ing us fairly. Most of us soon resorted 
to the local black market for our food. 


Without Memory or Hope 


The building in which we were quar- 
tered was the filthiest place I ever lived 
in. Five years of war had made serious 
inroads on the self-respect of the civilian 
refugees. This was particularly true of 
the men. The humanity seemed to have 
been beaten out of them and they seemed 
not to care about anything at all; under 
nourished, disease-ridden, filthy and 
ragged, they lived like animals, without 
memory of the past or hope of the future. 
It was easy to sympathize with their pa 
thetic condition, and had the Russians 
taken any pains in the matter, much 
good rehabilitation work might have 
been accomplished. But the Russians 
were indifferent to the refugees, and our 
own housekeeping problems were cor 
respondingly complicated. It was very 
difficult to keep their filth out of the sec- 
tion we occupied. We complained to the 
Russians who took no action. A couple 
of our people got sick, not surprising in 
the circumstances. The Russians sent 4 
woman doctor—I suspect she was really 
only a nurse—to treat them. One Ameti- 
can of my acquaintance was admitted to 
the Russian hospital near by. Though far 
from recovered, he stayed only a few 
days, and told me later that the hospital 
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filthy he would have got out of it 
had had to crawl out on his hands 
nees. I never once saw a Russian 
doctor. 

American-Educated Russian Officer 
the Rembertov camp there was a 
in junior ofheer who could speak 
h and who seemed to be more or 

in charge of us. He was a dark, 

thy fellow who claimed to have been 
educated in the City College of New 
York, and I was convinced that at least 
he had seen a good many American 
movies. When our complaints became 
clamorous he would strike an atti- 

in which, without actually saying so 
ords, he would hint that dire things 

uld befall us if we did not wait in pa- 
ence until the great Russian army got 
around to doing something about us. He 
often reminded me of a movie gangster 
in a B-picture. Theoretically we had to 
have a pass to leave the camp and go to 
town, but I never had a pass and went 
there regularly; the guard was lax, to say 
the least. The principal thing in town 
was a railroad yard full of junk the Rus- 
sians had reclaimed from the battlefields. 
The Russian railway engineers were evi- 
dently quite patriotic; there was usually 
a huge chromo of Stalin on the front of 
each locomotive. The flourishing black 
market was patronized by Poles, Russians 
and refugees. One depressing feature 
was the parties of “collaborators,” about 
half of whom were women, which were 
paraded through the streets under armed 
guard with placards around their necks. 
Passers-by pretended to take no notice of 


them, and | imagine their “collaboration™ 


was more concerned with Polish inde- 
pendence than it was with the Germans. 
Purposeless street firing was continuous, 
as in a frontier town in a western movie. 
Once I heard a burst of firing in a per- 
fectly deserted street. Rounding the cor- 
ner | found a soldier in the middle of the 
road, happily firing an automatic weapon 
into the air. He was quite sober and his 
peculiar penchant was not uncommon. 
Such aimless shooting was everywhere 
observable in the Russian zone, and the 
authorities seemingly thought nothing of 
it; at any rate, I never saw anyone make 
a move to stop it. 

One of the reasons the English-speak- 
ing Russian officer gave for confining us 
to camp (a purely theoretical confine- 
ment, as I have indicated) was that there 
were Germans lurking about with mur- 
derous intent; he said that Russian ofh- 
cers were sometimes ambushed and shot 
in the streets at night. This was, of 
course, absurd. If there were Germans 
about, they would hardly be fools enough 
to give themselves away by sniping at 
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people. The Russian officers had been 
shot by the Polish underground, and the 
Russians were naturally unwilling that 
we develop any close acquaintance with 
the Polish people, and thus discover in 
what light they really regarded their 
liberators. But that damage was already 
done, for we no more believed in the 
myth of Polish-Russian amity than the 
Russians did themselves. 


Typhus Appears 

Things did not progress at our school 
camp. And there was typhus among the 
refugees although the Russians denied it. 
[heir curious indifference to sanitation 
and disease prevention contrasted strong 
ly with that of the Germans, who were 
terrified of epidemics and took action at 
the slightest sign of such a danger. One 
morning I woke up and discovered I was 
lousy. With typhus around this was no 
joke. Fortunately, a delousing outfit of 
sorts arrived in camp a few days later 
and | took immediate advantage of it. 
The unit was hardly efficient. It used 
steam, not too well, and the rumor was 
that it didn’t kill the lice but merely 
stirred them up and spread them around. 
Still, I had had lice before and knew that 
even the most thorough hunting and 
picking only kept the population down 
and did not wipe it out. I chose a time 
when only Americans were using the 
showers to get myself deloused. The 
shower attendants were women, large 
jovial creatures who considerably dis- 
concerted us by strolling back and forth 
while we were bathing. 

Having temporarily rid myself of lice, 
it seemed absurd to stick around and 
pick them up again, so I decided to quit 
the camp. The English-speaking Russian 
oficer was full of promises of our im- 
minent removal to Moscow and luxury, 
but these were promises and not action. 
When I sounded him on the subject of 
continuing my travels on my own, my 
Russian friend was particularly forbid- 
ding. Every Russian soldier, he said, was 
alerted to pick up wandering Americans 
on sight as suspicious characters. If I 
were apprehended I would probably lan- 
guish for weeks in some filthy jail before 
I was properly identified and returned to 
my group. And, he suggested darkly, I 
might never be identified. 


Escape from Rembertov 


Still and all, I thought the prospects 
better than the lice and early one morn- 
ing I set out. No guard was visible and 
I soon made the highway. My objective 
was still Lublin, although I had more 
information about it now and conse- 
quently fewer hopes. At that time only 
France of the western powers had recog- 


nized the Lublin government, and no 
help could be expected from the French. 
So careful were they not to annoy the 
Russians that they had given no assist 
ance to their own nationals, many of 
whom were in Rembertov. What I really 
hoped for was a chance to wangle some 
kind of passport from the Polish govern 
ment that would enable me to get into 
Rumania. I knew there was an Ameri 
can mission at the Ploesti oil fields. My 


real objective, perhaps, was to live among 


the Poles again, on decent food in decent 
quarters as soon as I could. 

The morning | took off was a fine one. 
There was little vehicular traffic but a 
number of travellers on foot. I fell in 
with a cheerful Polish couple who as- 
sured me that in a few miles we would 
come to a place where I was sure to get 
a ride. Our language difficulties pre- 
vented me from catching exactly what 
this place was, but their confidence was 
reassuring. In an hour or so we topped a 
small rise and came to a fork in the road. 
The Poles indicated that this was the 
spot, but with a sinking feeling I saw it 
was a Russian police post and trafic con 
trol point (the first, by the way, I had 
ever seen). There was nothing else to do, 
so I stood by while one of the Poles ex 
plained that I was an American in search 
of a ride to Lublin. Having done their 
good deed, the Poles shook hands and 
set off, leaving me glumly sitting on a 
rock awaiting momentary arrest. But 
nothing happened until, after a while, a 
military truck appeared. This the Rus 
sian MPs stopped, and courteously mo 
tioned me to climb on. There seemed 
to be something of a lag in the Russian 
Army between the issuing of an order to 
pick me up and its execution. (But in 
justice to their system, I do know of 
wandering Americans who did get picked 
up.) 


Unpleasant Fellow-Traveller 

There were three of our Polish civil- 
ians and a Russian oflicer already on the 
truck, and after we had started | at 
tempted a conversation in my pidgin 
German. Only the Russian replied and 
he, contrary to my general experience 
with his countrymen, proved to be a 
bore. As a rule the Russians of my ac 
quaintance contented themselves with 
some complimentary reference to the 
trinity of Stalin, Churchill and Roose 
velt, accompanied by wide smiles and 
sometimes the offer of a drink. But this 
man was a thinker (he was probably a 
staff officer) and as nearly as I could 
make out he seemed to be trying to en 
gage me in discussion on the relative 
merits of capitalism and communism. He 
began by affecting to believe that the 














remnants of uniform | was now wearing 
and had worn in prison constituted the 
American army's winter uniform. He 
then contrasted it with the sheepskin hat 
and coat of the Russians (a serviceable, 
if unexceptionable, winter outfit) and he 
expanded on the wonderful life led by 
the Russian soldier. From this he went 
on to the cruel lot of the workers in 
America, and the crushing burden im 
posed on them by the heartless capitalist 
bosses. The truck was open and it was 
bitterly cold. After the first few words 
I took no part in the discussion, which 
seemed to me highly irrelevant to our 
situation, and I finally succeeded in shut- 
ting him up by pretending not to under- 
stand what he was saying—which was 
not such a great pretense, at that. Once 
when the truck stopped, the Russian 
jumped out to exercise and the Poles im- 
mediately opened a friendly conversation 
with me. They had been afraid to speak 
German in his presence. 

As we moved farther along the Poles 
dropped off, one by one, until only the 
Russian officer and I were left. As we 
entered Lublin his questions took an em- 
barrassingly personal turn: where was | 
going, what was | going to do, where was 
I going to stay? I could see another 
refugee camp coming up, a fate I deter 
mined to evade if at all possible. At a 
busy street corner where the truck 
stopped momentarily I jumped off, 
waved a cheerful good-bye to the Rus- 
sian, and marched purposely off, just as 
if 1 knew where I was going. While he 
stood indecisively in the truck, trying to 
make up his mind what to do, the driver 
started off and I was all set once more. 


Generous and Kindly Poles 


All set, that is, except for the minor 
detail that I was alone in a strange town 
at dusk, unfamiliar with the language 
and without a place to stay. But it was 
a minor detail beside the fact that I was 
free, and anyhow I had confidence in 
Polish generosity and kindliness. And as 
always, my confidence proved to be justi- 
fied, for I had wandered the streets but a 
short time before some kindly Pole of- 
fered me shelter for the night. I have 
said little about the Poles in this narra- 
tive; that is a story by itself. But I saw a 
great deal of them from one end of 
Poland almost to the other; I ate and 
lived with Poles of every class—peasants, 
independent farmers, landed gentry, city 
laborers, office workers, businessmen, 
scholars, Poles of all occupations, poli- 
tics, and religions. I never met one who 
had a good word for the Russians. Some 
of the most pointed criticism came from 
those whom one might suppose most 
sympathetic to the Russians; for instance, 
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a government functionary whose race 
naturally aligned him against the prewar 
Polish government, and again, a labor 
union ofhcial of Communist leanings. 
Generally, the Poles classed the Russians 
with the Germans, though some were in- 
clined to prefer the Germans slightly on 
grounds of efficiency. The Germans 
realized that Poland would not be worth 
having unless it could produce for them, 
and it could not produce unless it was 
efficiently operated; some benefit from 
this was bound to fall to those Poles who 
managed to stay clear of the concentra- 
tion camps and the firing squads. But 
the Russians never looked that far ahead: 
they simply looted as they went, with no 
thought of the future, so that everything 
in Poland was brought to a paralyzing 
stop—a paralysis from which the country 
has still not recovered. A Pole once suc- 
cinctly illustrated for me the difference 
between the Germans and the Russians. 
If the Germans took away a member of 
a family and later he died, the survivors 
received a packet of such of his effects as 
had no value, together with a formal 
statement of his death. But if the Rus 
sians took someone his relatives never 
heard anything of him again, and there 
always remained a gnawing doubt as to 
what had become of him. 


Living with the Poles 


In Lublin I stayed with different 
Polish families, ate decent food, took 
tub baths, slept in a bed between sheets, 
and generally lived like a civilized being 
—for the first time since my capture in 
Italy in the late fall of 1943. My ob. 
jective was still, of course, to get out of 
the Russian zone and back to our own 
troops, and I set out at once to see what 
I could do about it. There were a good 
many other Americans in town, I dis- 
covered, but the only news they had was 
the usual Russian promise of a train out, 
some time. Trading was supposed to be 
carried on under government control in 
government stores, but as everywhere in 
the Russian zone it was actually con- 
ducted quite openly in the black market. 
Price control was a joke: an ofhice work- 
er’s wage for a week would not buy a 
decent meal. As a leveling device, the 
Russian-dominated Polish government 
had (while I was still in Rembertov) or- 
dered that no matter how much money 
an individual might have, he could only 
exchange it for 500 zlotys (the basic 
Polish monetary unit) of the new money 
the Russians were issuing; and as a con- 
sequence, of course, savings were wiped 
out. Another consequence was that most 
of the trading and business had to be 
carried on by barter. As everywhere in 
the Russian zone, there was little doing 





in Lublin after dark. This was noi due 
to any strict enforcement of blackoy; 
regulations. Indeed, I never saw any sigy 
of such regulations, or any attempi made 
anywhere to enforce them; and as ,erja| 
warfare was practically nonexistent, ‘here 
was little need for blackouts. Neverthe. 
less, Lublin and every place else in the 
Russian zone was dark after sundown. 
There were two reasons, as I discovered 

the Russians seldom get around to pur. 
ting the lighting systems in working 
order; and lights of any kind showing 
might serve as invitations to Russian so] 

diers to come in and prospect for loot. 
There was street firing at night; I had 
become used to that. One night mem 

bers of the underground, disguised in 
Russian police uniforms, delivered a 
large number of their comrades from the 
local prison. 

The Russian-dominated Polish gover. 
ment was of no help in my own case. It 
was then in the process of moving from 
Lublin to Warsaw (Praga), but power. 
less to give me any assistance, even if 
there had been any willingness to help. 
Through the aid of a Polish friend | 
next tried the Russian authorities. We 
went to the office of the Russian com- 
mandant and the Pole stated my case. 
But instead of a pass to Rumania, the 
Russian officer gave me an order com- 
mitting me to Maidanek, the German 
concentration camp outside of Lublin 
which the Russians had taken over. But 
I didn’t wait for the guard who was to 
escort me to the camp. There was 4 
crowd of Polish supplicants in the little 
office and in the general confusion 
brought on by their excited pleadings | 
slipped out the door and took off. 


No Luck with the Air Force 


At the railroad station I found that no 
trains were going south; all traffic was 
east-west between Russia and Germany. 
The highway traffic was no more promis- 
ing. Then I heard of a military flying 
field somewhere outside of town, 
equipped with American-made pursuit 
planes. Since flyers are popularly sup- 
posed to be of a sporting disposition, | 
decided to try my luck with them. | 
imagined that flights would constantly 
be coming and going from all over the 
wide area occupied by Russian troops, 
and perhaps I could persuade them to 
give me a lift in a plane bound for 
Ploesti. I stayed a few more days in 
Lublin, and then one fine morning took 
a main highway in the general direction 
of the field, confident I could spot it by 
the planes flying around. But I saw no 
planes at all, and after some hours hiking 
and riding on farm wagons I left the 
main road and began to search in earnest. 
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e side roads were dirt wagon tracks, 
d with snow, which wound among 
elds and woods of the rolling coun- 
| came upon the airfield unex- 
dly when the track I was following 
ch a woods came to an end in a 
clearing. The field was thick with 
s, all securely staked down and 
red by the heavy snows. A railroad 
. ran along one side of the field, and 
pital train slowly moving along it 
the only sign of life; I saw no guards 
ntries. At my end of the field there 
several Quonset huts sunk so far 
into the ground that only a couple of 
feet of sheet iron roof showed above the 
oround level. Smoke was coming from 
these buildings which contained, as I 
found upon inquiry, the living quarters 
of the personnel of the field, male and 
female. The huts were snug and cozy, 
but poorly ventilated and badly over- 
heated. Nevertheless, someone courte- 
ously braved the cold long enough to 
come outside and show me where I 
could find headquarters. There was no 
sign of an antiaircraft setup anywhere 
around, not even so much as a machine 
gun in position. How long it would 
have taken to warm those frozen motors 
and get the planes into the air I cannot 
say, but it seemed to me that a single 
German plane could have destroyed at 
leisure every Russian ship on the field. 
The Russians may have thought that the 
secluded location was a protection, but 
there was nothing to prevent anyone 
from sitting with a radio at the edge of 
the woods and guiding an enemy plane 
directly in to the field. The whole situa+ 
tion had to be seen to be believed. 

As for hitching a ride, my excursion 
was a failure. After some talk with un- 
derlings I was granted an interview with 
the colonel commanding, who promptly 
ordered that I be returned to town and 
turned over to the Russian authorities 
there. It looked as if I were headed for 
Maidanek again, so while we were wait- 
ing for a vehicle to take me back to town, 
I asked to be excused for a moment to 
answer a call of nature. As I had hoped, 
no one volunteered to accompany me out 
into the cold. The headquarters was near 
the edge of the field, only about a hun- 
dred vards from the nearest patch of 
woods. I ran for it, and kept on running 
after I made the woods. It didn’t take me 
long to get back to the paved road, and I 
soon caught a ride back to town where 
| found refuge again in Polish homes. 


Yalta and the Poles 


The Lublin Poles of my acquaintance 
were much disturbed by the Yalta agree- 
ment, which had just been signed and 
which they accurately interpreted as the 
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complete abandonment of Poland to Rus- 
sia by the western powers. In my inno 
cence I could not imagine that Roosevelt 
and Churchill would agree to such a 
thing, for the war had begun over 
Poland, with the objective of freeing the 
country from German rule. And now 
that this had at last been accomplished | 
could not believe the United States and 
Britain would tamely submit to ending 
the war in futility by turning Poland 
over to Russia. So I assured my Polish 
friends that they must have misinter- 
preted the Yalta agreement, or that per 
haps they had only heard the Russian 
version. But they were not convinced, 
for it had happened to them before 
(though the history books always said 
this was due to the evil old system of 
absolute monarchy, implying that it 
would be unthinkable to our new, pro 


gressive, democratic rulers). Nonetheless, 


Poland is once more partitioned and sub- 
ject to foreign rule, and the disillusion 
ment of my Polish friends has been 
more than justified by the event. 

At long last the Russians finally mad> 
an effort to get us home. The word 
spread around one day that there would 
be a train for Odessa the next morning, 
and when the time came we all turned 
out. We were marched to the station and 
loaded into filthy boxcars. We got under 
way late that afternoon, and that trip 
took six days. The train stopped once in 
that time for the usual hot meal of soup 
and porridge. They also gave us burlap 
bags filled with hard bread and slabs of 
cold fat. There was a stove in the center 
of each car, and we made the interesting 
discovery that the bread made excellen: 
fuel; it burned with a bright blue flame. 
For food we depended chiefly upon the 
black markets of the towns and villages 
in which we stopped. 


Little Reconstruction 


Our route was east and south, much of 
it through Russia proper. It was curious 
to note that although this part of Russia 
had been recaptured from the Germans 
about a year before, and the people were 
native Russians, they were in poorer 
straits than the Poles, after more than 
five years of German rule. Every village 
had its black market but there was so 
little of any sort of merchandise available 
that trade was poor. I happened to have 
a small hand towel from a Red Cross 
shipment tc our prison camp and I got 
an excellent price for it in food, but the 
Russian woman who bought it didn’t in- 
tend to use it as a towel. Cloth of any 
description was practically unobtainable 
and she wanted the towel for a dress she 
was making. 

The country in the Ukraine is flat or 


slightly rolling; a church steeple can be 
seen for a great distance. For most of the 
trip the fields were covered with snow, 
but toward the end as we moved steadily 
south signs of spring began to be notice- 
able. (lt was now about the first of 
March.) Occasionally I saw a farmer 
plowing the soil with a wooden plow. | 
did not see any modern farm machinery 
in use. People in the villages were liv 

ing with about the same facilities found 
in similar communities in the United 
States at the time of the Civil War. The 
great improvements the Soviet govern 
ment had brought about in farming and 
rural life were evidently made along 
some other railroad line. 


Foraging at the Stops 


We made poor time on the trip. The 
train stopped for long halts for no ap 
parent reason; and then, just as we had 
practically given up hope of ever moving 
again, it would finally get under way 
once more. At the stops we foraged for 
food and fuel for our stoves. We had a 
small armed escort with us, and at the 
halts the members of it often whiled 
away the time by shooting dogs or cats 
unlucky enough to come within range. 

All things end sometime, and this trip 
ended about one o'clock on a cold morn 
ing in the Odessa railroad yards. The 
town had been recaptured by the Rus 
sians eleven months before, but they stil] 
had not done much toward setting it to 
rights again. We were marched to the 
outskirts of town to a collection of build 
ings enclosed by a wall, a place that had 
been, I believe, a sanitarium for tuber 
culars before the war. The food was 
better here; most of it came from the two 
British ships that had come in to port to 
pick us up. One night the Russians 
really surprised us by showing a movie, 
The Song of Russia. Since the end of 
the war Robert Taylor, the star of the 
show, has called into question the mo 
tives of some of those connected with its 
production. I have no wish to join in the 
controversy, but it seems pretty obvious 
that the Russians would never have 
shown the film to us unless they ap 
proved it thoroughly. That the Russians 
would show such a picture to us at all, 
however, is evidence of a very serious 
lack of humor on their part. The movie 
gave, as everyone who has seen it is 
aware, a highly idealized and largely 
imaginary picture of life in Russia. And 
how the Russians could show such a film 
to a group that had just come through 
the country itself is completely inexpli 
cable to me, unless we accept the theory 
that the whole system of government in 
Russia seems to resolve itself, more or 
less, into the continuous and confident 
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assertion of things that are manifestly 
untrue. 


We Meet Americans 


At Odessa we met representatives from 
the American embassy at Moscow. We 
were also interrogated sketchily by some 
\ussian interpreters. The week in 
Odessa passed slowly, but finally one 
morning we were marched down to the 
port where two British ships were docked 

the first Allied ships to enter the Black 
Sea since the beginning of the war. They 
had brought a load of Russian prisoners 
of war, liberated by the allies in western 
Europe. These men evidently did not 
yearn for their homeland as we did for 
ours, for some of them were only got off 
the ship by use of force 

I was among the first taken on board. 
As soon as our ship had loaded its quota 
we put to sea. We were supposed to 
wait until the second ship was ready to 
sail, but the Russians had made s 
many difficulties for our captain while in 
port that he was anxious to take leave of 


them as soon as possible. I don't know 
a soul among us who regretted his de 
cision. We did our waiting for the sec 
ond ship in the Bosporus off Constanti 
nople, and there, after a twenty-five 
hour delay, it rejoined us. We then 
steamed for Port Said. 


Told Not to Talk 

There were American interrogators 
aboard, the first of a long series we were 
to encounter. For the most part their 
questions were concerned with any atroci 
ties committed by the Germans of which 
we might have knowledge. As far as I 
know, none of them ever asked any ques 
tions at any time as to what any of us 
had seen of the Russian army, which at 
least shows the good faith in which our 
government conducted itself. ‘The inter 
rogators did, however, instruct us to say 
nothing about what we had seen in Rus- 
sia or Poland, no doubt on the grounds 
that such information would not have 
been exactly in accord with the high 
esteem for Russia which the United 
States was then earnestly endeavoring to 
inculcate. But as I discovered when I 
finally got home, they need not have wor 
ried. In the spring of 1945 in the United 
States anyone who ventured to suggest 
that the Russians in some respects fell 
short of perfection was curtly dismissed 
as a lunatic or a Nazi, and in any case 
simply was not believed. It is small com- 
fort now, when so much has been ir 
retrievably lost that might have been 
saved by sensible action four years ago, 
to observe that public sentiment about 
Russia has at last taken a more realistic 
tone. 
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THE ONE SOUND 
MP POLICY 


By Colonel John S. Roosma 


WHEN I LEARNED I WAS TO BE PRO 
vost Marshal of the United States 
Military Academy at West Point, | 
thought I should get in contact at 
once with the officer whose place I 
would be taking. | wanted to know 
from him what the responsibilities of 
my new job would be. Accordingly, I 
drove up to West Point to see him. 
On arriving, I drove to a parking area 
near the building where | assumed 
the Provost Marshal’s office was. 

As | was pulling into a parking 
space, I heard a long blast from a 
whistle that came from an MP some 
distance off. | walked over to him and 
he said, “You can’t park there.” | tried 
to tell him I had come to see the Pro- 
vost Marshal, but he kept on repeat- 
ing unpleasantly, “You can’t park 
there.” I then asked who was per- 
mitted to park where I had parked and 
he said, “It’s for officers only.” I said 





MPs at the Point. MP duty requires personality, good appearance, courtesy 


I was an officer, and offered proof, but 
he would not accept it. By then | was 
pretty hot but I held my temper and 
asked where I could park. With some 
reluctance the MP pointed out a spot 
a long block away from where my car 
was. 

| moved the car and then returned 
to the corner. A sergeant had replaced 
the MP with the grouch. I asked him 
where I could find the Provost Mar 
shal and he proved polite and anxious 
to assist me. When he had told me | 
asked him to tell the first MP that the 
officer he had been rude to was the 
next Provost Marshal. 

Before I took over my new duty | 
had time to understudy the old Pro- 
vost Marshal for a while. I spent 
much of this time going around the 
post at all hours of day and night, and 
I made many notes about things I saw, 
good and bad. As I was thus observy- 


and a desire to be helpful. Not every man makes a good military policeman 
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happened to meet a senior ofh- 
- who was an old friend, on the post 
’ rief visit. As we talked I told him 
what my new job was and he told me in 
anguage that if he wasn’t treated 
tter by the MPs he would never 
again to the Academy. He gave 
eral instances of rudeness and dis- 
sy. Another officer I had known, 
yn Academy instructor, also said that the 
\Ps of the post needed instruction both 
in saluting and in handling people with- 
vu! ushing them around. ”My period of 
observation included graduation week; 
President Roosevelt was the principal 
speaker and the Point was crowded with 
visitors. I thus had opportunity to see 
how the MPs operated in a variety of 
situations. 
Out of my observations of the military 
police setup I came to these conclusions: 





















|) Not every man is fit to be an MP. 
MP duty requires personality, good ap- 
pearance, courtesy and helpfulness. 

2) Every MP must receive the most 
detailed and thorough instruction. 

3) A good slogan would help. The 
one eventually adopted was “Firm but 
Polite! Say It ‘With a Smile!” 

A courteous corps of MPs would 
be of greatest importance in giving all 
visitors to West Point a good impression 
of the place. This would also improve 
the morale of the permanent garrison. 

I was also convinced that a school in 
the correct MP approach, emphasizing 
courtesy, helpfulness and patience, was 
very necessary. It would teach the proper 
uses of three simple words—“sorry,” “sir,” 
and “please,” with an occasional “thank 
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Courtesy & efficiency. Courteous and efficient MPs give 





visitors a good first im- 


pression of a post. Tact is needed to handle visitors who do not understand post rules 


you.” This would eliminate most trou- 
ble and enable the MP to perform his 
duties smoothly. 

The school paid unquestionable divi- 
dends. For simplicity, a number of set 
questions and answers were used which 
all MPs had to learn. Each man was 
checked off by name for each question 
and answer he memorized. The men 
could go to the duty sergeant at any hour 
of the day or night and recite to him. 
The results were amazing, even if my 
insistence on a pleasant smile did cause 
one colonel to report that an MP had 


. laughed at him. One correct answer was 
as follows: If a car parked in the wrong 





Trouble shooters. Advance planning and the setting up of an SOP for every 
eventually pays off in MP work, especially when many visitors are on the post. 


place the MP would tell the driver, “I’m 
sorry, sir, parking is prohibited here, but 
you may park up there.” 

Sometimes my friends on the post 
would corner me and tell me how the 
MPs ought to operate. I always listened 
to get their ideas. It gave me a chance, 
also, to tell them what I was trying to do 
and how they could help me. I made 
notes of their suggestions and once a 
week took up all such points at a weekly 
MP conference, where we discussed 
them without belittling any individual. 
I learned much this way and so did my 
MPs. The painful job of Provost Mar 
shal became easier, and commendations 
began to come to us—from the civilian 
public as well as from post personnel. 
The MP gained respect and confidence, 
and people soon realized that the Mili- 
tary Police were always ready to help. 

In the end we set up an SOP for every 
activity the Provost Marshal was respon 
sible for—including the more complicated 
situations of Graduation Week, football 
games and other athletic events, parades, 
chapel formation, funerals, and the visits 
of VIPs. For all such occasions each MP 
knew exactly what his duties were. But 
it was always necessary to keep on study- 
ing ways to make further improvements. 
I had ample chance, also, to work out 
the handling of persons who were diff- 
cult, and on the whole my job proved a 
remarkable opportunity for me to study 
human nature and the handling of peo- 
ple tactfully and helpfully. 

I will give two special examples of 
what could be encountered. I always 
had a CP where any MP could refer any 
important or difficult situation. One Sat- 
urday before a football game, one of my 
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On their toes. An alert hard-working MP force is on its toes every day and its 
efforts soon pay off in the commendation of post personnel as well as that of visitors. 


sergeants told me that a man who 
claimed he was a Congressman wanted 
to park in the special parking space of 
the Army Athletic Association. I went 
to his car and introduced myself and the 
man said that he was Congressman 
G I asked him for credentials. He 
hesitated and asked me if he actually had 
to show them. I grinned and told him 
that on days of football games we had 
more Congressmen visitors than there 
were seats in the House of Representa- 
tives. He smiled, showed me his creden 
tials, shook hands and parked in good 
humor. I happened to meet him many 
times after that and he always remem 
bered the first time we met. 

Another time at a football game, the 
ball went up into the stands after the 
kick for point after touchdown. An MP 
went after it but a spectator tucked the 
ball under his coat. Just before I got 
there, the MP tried to take it away from 
him, but the spectator, a bit drunk, threw 
the ball over the top of the stadium and 
dropped his bottle of whisky which 
broke on the concrete stadium floor. He 
was thoroughly angry when I arrived. 
I told the MPs to leave and asked him 
what the trouble was. He said that the 
dirty so-and-so MPs had broken his good 
bottle of whisky. I asked what they did 
and he said excitedly that they had 
“tackled him.” I asked him if he had 
had the ball and he said, “Yes.” “Well,” 
I said with a smile, “aren’t you supposed 
to tackle the man with the ball?” He 
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began to laugh and made no more com- 
plaints. 

Once, also, I received a letter from 
Post Headquarters, written by a doctor 
from a near-by sanitarium who accused 
me of being responsible for the death of 
the superintendent of his institution. 
The superintendent had walked up the 
long hill from the parking lot to the sta- 
dium, and the overexertion had caused 
his death. I naturally felt bad about it 
but wrote a letter to point out why I 
had not been responsible. First, the doc- 
tor had a chauffeur who could have 





driven him to the stadium gate. Second 
a bus ran continually from the po: king 
lot to the stadium. And last, perhops 3 
man with heart trouble should not have 
attended an exciting football game. | 
heard no more about it. 

When my first Graduation Week «: 
Provost Marshal came around, my \{P; 
were trained and ready. The Superin 
tendent sent for me and asked me wha: 
my special orders were for the occasion 
I replied, “Allow anything within rea 
son.” He said that people would tear 
the places to pieces. | tactfully disagreed 
and told him his MPs were ready to « 
with the situation. 

We held several special MP confer. 
ences and tried to anticipate everything 
that might possibly occur. Among other 
things, we decided to salute anything 
and everything. It was better to salute 
six civilian barrack policemen by mistak 
than miss one old graduate, all of whom 
rated a salute whether still in the Army 
or not. When the time came, if an old 
graduate or anyone else with a special 
parking place tried to park where park 
ing was prohibited, the MP would say, 
“Sorry, sir, parking is prohibited here, 
but you may park in the rear of the bar 
racks.” “Oh, I'll only be a minute,” the 
common reply would be, but we were 
ready for it. The MP would ask him for 
his keys and drive his car around to the 
proper parking lot. After the week was 
over, many letters commending the MPs 
came to us, and it was a pleasure to read 
so many pleasant words. The essence 
of the whole thing was that we had 
treated everyone alike, regardless of race, 
color, creed or standing. 

“Firm but Polite! Say It With A 
Smile!” is always the one sound MP 
policy anywhere. 


pe 


Special Occasions. MPs must plan in advance for those special occasions when 4 
great number of visitors create problems that tax their ingenuity and patience. 
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By Major John B. B. Trussell, Jr.” 
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ENEMY ANTIAIRCRAFT FIRE INFLICTED 
considerable losses upon our forces in 
every airborne operation which we car- 
ried out in Europe. For example, in the 
airborne attack across the Rhine in 
March, 1945, 440 troop-carrier aircraft 
were badly damaged and 53 destroyed 
either by flak or fighters. At one time, 
23 burning aircraft were observed in the 
sky. Even without destruction of aircraft, 
antiaircraft fire had a direct effect upon 
operations, as in Normandy, when aerial 
formations were broken up, with a re- 
sultant increase in dispersion of air- 
borne troops, and in Sicily when troop- 
carrier aircraft turned off course to avoid 
flak, with the same result. Flak had an 
indirect effect, too. A case in point was 
the significant part played by the threat 
of AAA fire in the British 6th Airborne 
Division’s already difficult task at Arn- 
hem. The threat of enemy AAA fire 
caused the planners to designate drop 
zones a considerable distance from the 
Division’s objective. 

The extreme vulnerability to flak of 
troop-carrier aircraft stems from the 
structural and operational limitations of 
the type of ship which is employed. 
Even if armor and self-sealing fuel tanks 
were added, troop-carriers are the kind 
of target antiaircraft artillerymen dream 
about. In order to perform their mission 
successfully, troop-carrier aircraft must 
fly at slow speed (because of the limit 
of strain which can be endured by jump- 
ers and existing types of parachutes), at 
low altitude (to enable the jumper to 
land in the desired area and in the min- 
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What's being done to protect 
the airborne assault from the 
ravages of enemy flak? 





imum amount of time) and in massive 
formations (to permit concentration of 
effective numbers of paratroopers in one 


‘ area on the ground). 


Everyone, to paraphrase Mark 
Twain’s remark about the weather, talks 
about flak. Is anything being done—can 
anything be done—about flak in an air- 
borne operation? Infantrymen, who 
bear the major burden of the airborne 
task, might be interested in knowing 
what methods of established soundness 
have been used. 

There are, as a matter of fact, several 
devices which have been employed suc- 
cessfully. One of these was used on a 
large scale in connection with the air- 
borne invasion of Holland in September, 
1944. Fighter aircraft of the Air Defense 
of Great Britain, the Eighth Air Force 
and the Ninth Air Force were sent out 
ahead of the sky train to strafe and dive 
bomb German AA batteries in the drop 
and landing zones. The results of this 
mission were most satisfactory from the 
standpoint of enemy batteries strafed, 
for over a hundred positions were de- 
stroyed by all the fighters participating, 
but the cost was great. Of the approxi- 
mately one hundred Eighth Air Force 
fighters that went out, thirty planes and 
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pilots were lost. Another possible dis 
advantage is that it may divert aircraft 
from the support missions in which 
fighters replace the artillery which the 
airborne unit must leave behind. 

A second means of minimizing ef 
fectiveness of AAA fire in the drop and 
landing zones is for the first airborne 
forces which land to make nearby AAA 
positions their initial objective. This 
method has been demonstrated to have 
merit, but it cannot be considered a 
cure-all. Antiaircraft batteries may have 
additional armament for local security 
and while our paratroopers might well 
succeed in smothering AAA positions 
in one operation, an alert enemy will 
learn from his mistakes, and what work 
ed once probably would not work twice. 

The method which probably has most 
to offer is called flak analysis, and was 
used to good advantage by the Air Forces 
during the war. Usually considered a 
specialized branch of air combat intelli- 
gence, this duty was performed by an 
tiaircraft artillery officers assigned to Air 
Force staffs for this purpose. For basic 
data, the Flak Analysis Officer kept 
posted on large-scale maps the locations 
of all enemy AAA batteries which could 
be indentified as such. This information 
was obtained from frequent and thor- 
ough photographic reconnaissance. In 
its’ simplest form, flak analysis makes it 
possible to plan a route to the objective 
so that the aircraft will avoid either all 
or at least a good deal of the enemy’s 
antiaircraft, simply by flying a course 
which stays out of range of the batteries. 
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Fighting the Flak 


By Lieutenant Allan H. Gillis 


A B-17 pilot described the sensa- 
tion of being hit by flak in the 
September 1944 Air Force maga- 
zine: 


“We had been briefed on the 
possibility of enemy fighter attacks 
and, of course, on the inevitable 
flak. We soon spotted the flak, but 
it was off to our right and slightly 
below us. The lazy, black, harm- 
less-looking puffs had always fasci- 
nated me, giving me the same sort 
of scared thrill that a ride on a 
roller coaster had when I was a kid. 
Today I told myself we were in- 
vulnerable. After all, it was our 
last mission, and being shot down 
on our last was hardly cricket, was 
it? But I wasn’t kidding myself. 
More than once I'd seen a single 
burst of flak turn a powerful, throb- 
bing four-engine plane into an 
enormous ball of orange flame. 

“The interphone became crowded 
with reports now. Two more planes 
behind us had been blown to bits. 
Both Sergeant Booker and Sergeant 
Jorgensen reported that the flak 
was ‘climbing’ up to our altitude. 
Ahead of us and uncomfortably 
close, flak was bursting at our level. 
The bursts were large, and I knew 
we were getting it from the 155s. 
Suddenly, the flak that had been 
ahead of us was on all sides. The 
whole ship shuddered and bounced 
as shrapnel tore into the wings, the 
fuselage, and the engines. I saw 
smoke streaming out of No. 1 en- 
gine and flames shooting out of 
No. 3. The oil pressure on the lat- 
ter was dropping, and I had just 
chopped back on the throttle and 
hit the feathering button, when 
hell broke loose. 

“Two loud reports, like a couple 
of .45s being shot an inch from my 
ear, resounded throughout the 
plane. Simultaneously, the Fortress 
was thrown up vertically on her 
left wing. With all our combined 
strength, Ross and I struggled with 
the controls, narrowly avoiding 
crashing into the ship on our left.” 
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Flak Map of one of the routes to Holland in September 1944. 


When the planes reach the objective 
there usually is no alternative but to fly 
into range of whatever AAA defenses the 
enemy has set up. However, flak analy- 
sis is also of benefit here. 

Without going too deeply into anti- 
aircraft tactics, the ideal is the establish- 
ment of a defense which is equally 
strong against attack from any direction 
by setting up batteries equidistant from 
each other on the perimeter of a circle 
whose exact center is the objective. Two 
factors militate against the realization 
of this ideal: one is terrain, which sel- 
dom permits the location of batteries ex- 
actly where ideal tactics would put them; 
the other is wind, which by affecting air- 
craft speed, unbalances the defense by 
making it less effective toward an at- 
tack from one direction than it is toward 
attack from another. 

By flak analysis it is possible to meas- 
ure the amount of imbalance present in 
any given defense and to determine the 
relative defensive strength against vari- 
ous axes of attack. It should be clearly 
understood that there is no “safety zone” 
through an antiaircraft defense. How- 
ever flak analysis is an accurate, scientific 
method of determining the least danger- 
ous avenue of approach. 

Of course, the route which is rela- 
tively the least dangerous from flak is 
often the least desirable to follow from 
the standpoint of effective dropping of 
troops or supplies. Circumstances will 
have to dictate which will be the more 


important consideration. In any case, the 
choice will necessarily be a command 
decision. 

To summarize, there are several de- 
vices which can be employed to mini- 
mize flak effectiveness against airborne 
units. First, consideration properly must 
be given to the design and production 
of improved types of \troop-carrier air- 
craft and to improved parachutes and 
techniques of dropping personnel. Sec 
ond, any airborne operation may well 
profit from being preceded by aerial at- 
tack upon enemy AAA batteries, just as 
a field artillery preparation concentrates 
on enemy field artillery positions. As a 
third measure against flak, batteries 
might profitably be attacked on the 
ground. Finally, a thorough flak analysis 
must be made in order to expose our 
airborne troops to the enemy antiaircraft 
only where it is least capable of hurting 
them. While any cne of these devices 
is valuable alone, the fullest value can- 
not be realized unless they can te em- 
ployed in combination. 

With the advancing technical de- 
velopment in antiaircraft weapons and 
fire control equipment, it is quite pos 
sible that in the future more and more 
emphasis in airborne operations will 
have to be placed upon active and pas- 
sive measures to counter enemy flak. 
Intelligent utilization of these means for 
neutralizing the effectiveness of flak can 
reduce its menace so that airborne opera 
tions need not be seriously jeopardized. 
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lr was 0700 oF aprit 26, 1945. THE 
26|st Infantry had crossed the Danube 
south of Regensburg and moved in about 
300 yards when the sergeant arrived on 
his observation mission. Up forward on 
the right he could hear Brownings an- 
swer the sewing-machine whirr of 
MG42s. But the left flank, covered by 
weapons on the heights of Kapfelberg 
across the river, was quiet. The sergeant 
headed across 400 yards of plowed field 
toward a high railroad embankment lead- 
ing to the river trestle. 

Halfway across he saw the first shot. 
It kicked up dirt ten feet dead ahead of 
him. With no cover in sight, he whirled 
and ran for a slight rise some thirty yards 
back. As he zigzagged at top speed, two 
shots threw up dust a few yards in front 
of him. Jerry had the range! 

The sergeant hit the dirt behind the 
slope and, lying along a plowed furrow, 
aimed at the helmet that broke the even 
line of railroad track 250 yards or so 
away. As he fired the first round from 
his M1, another bullet struck a foot from 
his head. He saw his own shot was low, 
adjusted and fired twice again, and Jer- 
ty's head disappeared—for good. 

You can say that the German must 
have been cross-eyed and palsied to miss 
a six-foot sitting duck at 200 yards—and 
at this stage of the campaign, in the 
spring of 1945, this was probably true. 
But what is also apparent is that he 
wouldn’t have missed if he had had an 
— Ml. 

lo the sergeant as well as any num- 


ber of others, the M1 was the best rifle 





Brooks MccLurE was in the Army for 
three and one-half years, serving with 
all of the three major divisions: AAF, 
ASF and AGF. He was an instructor 
in small-arms tactics and related subjects 

* in several training camps in the States 
and served overseas with the 65th In- 
fantry Division. He finished the war as 
. member of the staff of Stars and 

om He is now'on the editorial staff 
Washington Star. 
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FULL AUTOMATIC RIFLE 


By Brooks McClure 


Do we need a fully automatic rifle? 


used by any country. 


No other army 
issued a semiautomatic rifle as the basic 
infantry weapon. The M1 continued to 
turn in the best battle performance of 
any shoulder rifle as long as the war 
lasted. 


M1 vs. 03 


Most soldiers in the early part of 
the war remember the arguments on 
whether the Ml was as good as the 
Springfield ‘03. On this there is no 
longer any doubt. For fire power, the 
M1 is unchallenged by any US. rifle. 
Tests have shown it to be practically as 
accurate as the ’03, at least to 600 yards. 
It has the obvious advantage of rapid fire 
without taking the eye off the target. 

Only in abuse tests does the '03—and 
the bolt-action Mauser 98 which the 
Germans used—outclass the M1. But war 
experience showed that the M1 can be 


.fired single-shot when it fails to feed. 


And even a bad clog in the receiver or 
trigger housing group can be cleared in 
a couple of minutes. 

But the question now arises whether 
the M1 is becoming obsolete because of 
the trend to greater automatic infantry 
fire. Toward the end of the war, the 
selective automatic M2 carbine was is- 
sued in response to demand by troops, 
and a clamor for a similar M1 rifle has 
arisen as a result. But the weapons are 
quite different. What might be desirable 
and practicable for one might not be for 
the other. 

The carbine was originally designed 
for automatic as well as semiautomatic 
fire, but it was finally issued as the fa- 
miliar semiautomatic M1 carbine. Now 
the automatic feature has been added, 
and without appreciable increase in 
weight. The carbine still weighs about 
five pounds, compared with ten for the 
Thompson M1A1 submachine gun and 
a little over eight for the M3 greasegun, 
and the carbine has a much greater ef- 
fective range than the .45 caliber weap- 
ons. 


The M1 rifle is not likely to come off 
so well with the addition of automatic 
fire. It is assumed that the soldier would 
not use his automatic M1] as a light ma- 
chine gun or even as a BAR. But any 
rifleman can imagine the heating prob- 
lem of full automatic fire of even, say, 
350 rounds per minute cyclic rate (the 
M2 carbine has 750). So, first of all, the 
wood that encases most of the barrel 
would probably have 
for better cooling. 

Air-cooled automatic weapons capable 
of any sustained fire must also have a 
heavy barrel, but this would not be nec- 
essary in the M1 if the automatic fire 
feature were used only as an additional 
function for the basic rifle. It has been 
found that the present barrel will not 
heat up badly and warp under moderate 
automatic use. 


to be stripped off 


Extra Fire Power 


The minimum aim in producing a 
selective automatic shoulder rifle is to 
give the soldier extra fire power when he 
really needs it, without reducing the 
performance of the weapon as a semi- 
automatic rifle. Increased weight of the 
already heavy M1, or any loss of accuracy 
due to the warping of its light barrel by 
automatic fire would reduce the efh 
ciency of the standard infantry arm. 

The basic difficulty of heating i in auto 
matic fire is ammunition. The carbine 

cartridge is of pistol type, and the real 
problem of air-cooled automatic fire 
comes only with the use of high-powered 
cartridges. The conversion which was 
accomplished with so little adjustment 
in the carbine may therefore present a 
greater task in the M1 rifle. 

If the standard rifle should be full 
automatic as well as semiautomatic, per- 
haps the solution lies beyond the M1. 
During the Congressional hearings on 
the fiscal 1949 military budget the Army 
revealed that it is at least considering re- 
placement of the M1 with a lighter, full 
automatic rifle. 
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Major General Henry B. Sayler, Chief 
of the Ordnance Research and Develop- 
ment Division, was questioned about an 
item calling for $8,000,000 to cover pro- 
curement of .50 caliber machine guns for 
aircraft “and a new lightweight rifle for 
the Army.” He indicated that the rifle 
would be .30 caliber, fully automatic, 
lighter than the Garand and “designed” 
to replace it “eventually.” There is no 
indication that the M1 will be scrapped 
in the near future. 

The most significant point is that the 
new rifle is lighter than the M1. As the 
Germans discovered with their semiauto- 
matic rifles, rapid fire requires rugged 
construction and ruggedness usually 
means greater weight. So it is logical to 
suppose that the “new lightweight rifle” 
is of unusual design. The M1 itself is a 
remarkably simple weapon despite its 
weight. It is reasonable to assume that 
the new rifle will be able to deliver more 
automatic fire than the M1 does, since 
it is being considered as a replacement 
for it. 


The German FG42 


Proponents of an automatic attach- 
ment on the M1 have pointed to a suc- 
cessful German weapon, the FG42, as an 
example of what might be developed. 
This paratrooper rifle with selective auto- 
matic fire uses the standard German .31 
caliber (7.92mm) cartridge and it can 
double as a light machine gun or a ma- 
chine carbine. With its collapsible fixed 
bipod it weighs about a pound less than 
the M1, but it is also about 10 inches 
shorter. It is really the missing link be- 
tween our carbine and rifle. It fires a 
high-powered bullet like the M1, but 
lacks M1 accuracy. It is about the size 
of the M2 carbine and nearly twice as 
heavy. It is excellently conceived for its 
purpose but provides no new answers. 

The Russians came much closer to a 
semi/full automatic rifle of conventional 
proportions and weight, but had much 
less success than the Germans did with 
their FG42. The gas-operated Simonov 
M1936 was king-sized—its 50-inch over- 
all length dwarfing even the old Lee- 
Enfield by nearly four inches—but it 
weighed only 10 pounds. It was reported 
to deliver 25 rounds a minute but to 
overheat after short bursts of automatic 
fire. 

In the successors to the Simonov, the 
Tokarev M1938 and M1940, the auto- 
matic fire feature was abandoned. The 
result was a serviceable gas-operated 
semiautomatic 48 inches long, weighing 
only eight and a half pounds, which 
could deliver 15 to 20 rounds a minute. 

Germany had four models of semi- 


automatic rifle in service in World War 
II. The final development, the Gewehr 
43 or Karabiner 43, is a cheaply built 
and somewhat flimsy gas-operated, 10- 
shot weapon weighing a little less than 
the M1. Earlier models weighed nearly 
11 pounds. 

The Marines, objective judges of 
weapons, chose the M1 after comparing 
in detail the performance of the M1, 
Johnson, Winchester and Springfield 
rifles. (There is a complete report of 
these tests in Hatcher's Book of the Ga- 
rand.) But although the Johnson clearly 
lost the decision to the M1 at that time, 
the M1941 model of the Johnson was 
used in the Pacific by Marine paratroop- 
ers, and the Dutch government also 
bought quantities of them and is report- 
edly satished with their combat perform- 
ance. 

The Johnson seems to have several 
advantages for adaptation to automatic 
fire. Unlike the M1, it has no fore- 
arm group and more than half the for- 
ward end of the barrel is exposed. The 
rest of the tube is covered on three sides 
with a perforated steel jacket, having 
wood only underneath, and is thus more 
readily air-cooled than the M1. Another 
advantage is its greater capacity; it can 
carry 1] rounds and additional cartridges 
can be fed in without disturbing those 
already in the magazine. A third point 
is its removable barrel. This is an almost 
vital consideration in light machine guns 
~—and the Johnson LMG, designed for 
quick barrel change, outshines the 
M1919 Browning models in this respect. 
But a basic automatic rifle which requires 
a change of barrels is of debatable value 
to the infantry. Certainly the doughs 
aren't going to carry extra barrels into 
combat. 


Punching Power of the M-1 


If the M1 now lacks the fire power 
possible with a selective fully automatic 
weapon, it is wise not to underestimate 
the punching power of the present 
pant Colonel Melvin Johnson in a 
readable, detailed report on combat efh- 
ciency of small arms in his Automatic 
Weapons of the World, makes the point 
that a semiautomatic rifle under test fired 
25 to 60 rounds per minute continuous!y 
for 90 minutes for a total of 2,400 rounds. 
This merely shows capacity, but by sim- 
ple figuring it can be seen that a few 
riflemen could lay down fire equivalent 
to, and possibly more effective than, a 
light machine gun for short periods. 
Furthermore, proper deployment of the 
riflemen would cheat enemy mortars of a 
good target and the chance to reduce fire 


seriously with one hit. 





It is also to be emphasized th + sem; 
automatic fire would not be sacr: iced jp 
an automatic shoulder rifle, a: 4 tha, 
devastating rapid aimed fire wo. \d jj) 
be possible with a semiautomati Th. 
automatic feature would not be p:imary 
for the weapon would have to remain’, 
rile and not become a machine pun, 
American tactics still call for maximum 
control of fire, seeking the greatest num. 
ber of hits for the number of shots used. 
consistent with fighting conditions. Auto. 
matic fire is not very easily controlled, 
especially under combat conditions. 


Would We Use It? 
Just how extensively automatic fire 


would be used would depend on the 
ability of the rifle to deliver. If it were 
possible, for instance, for a selective auto- 
matic rifle to match BAR or light ma. 
chine-gun performance, it would cer- 
tainly be used as a mobile LMG as well 
as a rifle. But no matter how durable the 
weapon, the LMG effect of its automatic 
fire would be limited for want of a 
mount. But because of weight limita. 
tions and the problem of firing high- 
powered ammunition from a light air 
cooled barrel, the automatic shoulder 
rifle would surely be restricted. It could 
be used for short periods in advancing 
fire; to help pin down the enemy in a fire 
fight; on those rare occasions (as in banzai 
attacks) when the enemy advances en 
masse; and for flushing houses in city 
fighting, much in the way a submachine 
gun is used. 

It cannot be too strongly stressed that 
the fully automatic feature of such a 
rifle would not offer a substitute for 
aimed semiautomatic fire. There is no 
better way to hit a target than to aim at 
it, even though the machine age has pro- 
moted the theory of saturation—the idea 
that you’re bound to hit something if you 
spray enough lead over the landscape. 
Without discounting the value of mass 
fire in both its psychological and physical 
effect on the enemy, it is still impractical 
and costly to kill a mosquito with an 


elephant gun. 
After the invention of shoulder-fired 
artillery, anything is possible. But at this 


moment it seems unlikely that it would 
be easy to control fire from an automatic 
shoulder rifle of normal 8 to 10 pounds 
weight. It is only necessary to watch 
how far an M1 swings off the target 
when fired to imagine the effect of auto 
matic fire. A muzzle brake, like those 
used on the Simonov, Tokarev and John- 
son appreciably reduces recoil and clim) 
but increases blast. 

A change in ammunition might reduce 
the rate of climb in automatic oper: tion. 
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is only one of several considera- 
he kick of a rifle tends to vary 
with, mongst other things, the powder 
enere.. chamber pressure and weight of 
the bullet. Thus, the 150-grain M2 ball 
ymm. nition with a chamber pressure of 
abou: 40,000 pounds per square foot 
gives [ess kick than the 172-grain bullet 
with chamber pressure of 48,000 
pou! The heavier M1 bullet bucks 
the wind better and has a much greater 
range than the M2, although its 2,700- 
foot-persecond muzzle velocity is only 
about 100 greater than the M2. 


Effect on Tactics 


ssuance of a good semi/full automatic 
rifle as the standard infantry weapon 
would probably have an effect on tacti- 
cal deployment. Just as present rapid-fire 
weapons have been a factor in reducing 
the size of the infantry squad, the devel- 
opment of even greater fire power per 
rifleman is likely to put stress on still 
smaller fighting units and wider disper- 
sion of troops. And with automatic fire 
in the hands of riflemen, there is a better 
chance to get a machine-gun effect by 
proper grouping of rifles. This means 
the enemy would have less chance of 
cutting off the main source of fire power 
quickly with one blow. 

But smaller, mobile fighting units re- 
quire greater independent action by the 
rileman and create a need for still more 
expert training. Not only would the sol- 
dier have to learn how to use his new au- 
tomatic fire power judiciously and to 
maximum effect, both as an individual 
and part of a team, but he would have to 
develop more self-reliance and a good 
understanding of the tactics in which he 
would take part. Tactics that call for 
intense fire and quick movement often 
make control of even a few men by a 
noncom impossible. The individual 
fighter often finds himself on his own, 
and thus the rifleman with automatic fire 
at his disposal now becomes a one-man 
tactical unit potentially far more effective 
than the World War II infantry soldier 


armed with a semiautomatic rifle. 


Fire as a Team 


Fire discipline becomes a greater re- 
quirement than ever with a selective 
tull automatic rifle, especially one whose 
output is limited. A rifleman without 
full understanding of the capacities of 
his weapon and its proper tactical use 
might not only waste ammunition but 
put his rifle out of action. He might be 
tempted to fire full auto when well 
aimed, rapid semiautomatic fire is called 
for. The greatest danger, however, is not 
overactive firing but reluctance to fire. 
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Above all, the rileman would have to 
learn to use his piece readily and aggres- 
sively in combat. Much of the effect of 
an automatic shoulder rifle is lost if only 
a small number of men armed with it fire 
during an engagement, and there is 
plenty of proof that this is what happens, 
the best of which is that in Colonel 
S. L. A. Marshall’s Men Against Fire. 
Automatic fire—or even semiautomatic 
fire—can have surprising effect, particu- 
larly in the opening phase of a fight, if 
men on the line direct their fire as a 
team. Colonel S. L. A. Marshall reveals 
how unwillingness to fire cramped opera- 
tions in the last war, and makes it plain 
that the problem is not basically one of 
putting fire power into the hands of the 
rifleman, but rather of getting him to use 
it. He recites chapter and verse of battle- 
field performance in his remarkable re- 
port—which every man in the infantry 
should read. Here is his conclusion on 
fire activity in all theaters: “In an average 
experienced infantry company in an av- 
erage stern day’s action, the number en- 
gaging with any and all weapons was 
approximately 15 per cent of total 
strength. In the most aggressive infantry 
companies . the figure rarely rose 
above 25 per cent of total strength. . . .” 
Furthermore, he adds, the figures repre- 
sent total firers during an entire fight, in- 
cluding those men who shot only once. 
But notwithstanding this remarkable per- 
formance, or lack of it, the enemy was 
beaten. Colonel Marshall cites the case 
of a battalion that fought Japs all night 
and repulsed repeated banzai attacks. 
‘Morning came; the Americans had been 
victorious. But it developed on careful 
check that, making full allowance for 
the dead, only 36 men had fired at the 


enemy. 


First to Shoot—Then Wisely 


From these facts we can assume that 
the first problem is to get the rifleman to 
shoot, and next to shoot wisely. Although 
the mere presence of soldiers on the bat- 
tlefield is a psychological factor both for 
ourselves and against the enemy, it is 
easy to overestimate the fighting power 
of a unit by counting noses. And that 
probably goes for the other side as well 
as ours. 

But considering past successes, both 
on the offensive and defensive, with only 
a fraction of the troops involved in the 
action actually “fighting,” we can only 
imagine the effect if everyone got into 
the act, and with still more powerful 
weapons. Training men to shoot is ap- 
parently far from being as simple as 
ABC, but with the disease discovered a 
cure may well be possible. 











What Happens 
Next?* 
By P. M. S. Blackett 


Whatever its origin, there is no 
doubt that there is a large body of 
opinion in America which assumes 
that weapons of mass destruction 
have become the natural weapons 
of war. Combining the existence of 
this belief with the technical pos 
sibility of launching such an attack 
on the U.S.S.R. from bases in Tur 
key, Japan or Western Europe, it 
is necessary to consider the possi 
bility that in the event of war 
breaking out, America might begin 
her offensive with an atomic bomb 
attack on Russian cities. 

Though, judging by the press, 
such a move would be widely ac 
cepted in many American circles as 
a natural one, it might well be op 
posed by the armed services for 
very strong military reasons. For 
the military, who after all have the 
responsibility of carrying through 
such a war to a successful conclu 
sion, cannot fail to ask: “What hap 
pens next?” They have to think 
calmly and objectively of what the 
Soviet armies would do, and with 
what speed and in what strength 
and in which direction they would 
move. The American Chiefs of 
Staff would be studying the prob- 
lem of how to meet such moves, 
and with what troops. Some arm 
chair strategists Cincluding some 
atomic scientists) tend to ignore 
the inevitable countermoves of the 
enemy. More chess-playing and 
less nuclear physics might have in 
stilled a greater sense of the reali- 
ties. 

It is clear that to any sustained 
atomic bomb attack on Russia 
within the next decade, there are 
possible Russian countermeasures, 
mainly with land forces, which 
would have the object of capturing 
the bases from which the atomic 
bombers were operating, or if this 
were not possible, of neutralizing 
them as far as possible by pushing 

forward her air-defense zone. 


*From Fear, War and the Bomb. Copy- 
right 1948 by P. M. S. Blackett. This 
highly controversial book is published in 
the United States by Whittlesey House. 
$3.50. 
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Okinawa Record 






A Review by Colonel Frederick Bernays Wiener 


[HIS BOOK, THE LONG-AWAITED OFFI- 
cial Army history of the Okinawa cam- 
paign, records superbly- and honestly— 
the epic tale of World War II's last battle 
on land. It is indeed an account of 
superlatives: of logistical problems of a 
magnitude greater than any previously 
encountered in the Pacific, of an inva- 
sion fleet comprising 1,300 vessels 

though not even the brilliant historical 
writing in this volume can adequately 
re-create the thrilling sight of that armada 
on L-Day), of the heaviest concentration 
of naval gunfire ever to support a land- 
ing of troops, of the greatest concentra 
tion of artillery Con 19 April) ever em- 
ployed in the Pacific, of the best organ 
ized Japanese defense of the war—in 
short, of the most intense and probably 
most immense struggle of the long road 
that led from Pearl Harbor to Tokyo 
Bay. 

The over-all impression left with any 
reader, whether or not himself a partici- 
pant in the operation, is that of the mag 
nitude of the task and the even more 
striking magnitude of the ultimate suc- 
cess attained. Consider the boldness 
of conception: an amphibious attack 
mounted from bases the closest of which 
was five days’ sailing time away (at 10 
knots), aimed at an area which on three 
sides was within enemy fighter range. 
Yet within a month the enemy troops on 
the island were completely cut off and 
isolated from their near-by homeland. 
True, the cost to the victor was heavy: 
49,000 American casualties, including 
over 12,500 killed; 36 ships sunk and 
368 damaged; and 763 planes downed. 
The Japanese, however, lost 110,000 men 


*United States Army in World War Il: The 
War in the Pacific: Okinawa: The Last Battle. 
By Roy E. Appleman, James M. Burns, Russell 
A. Gugeler, and John Stevens. Washington 25, 
D. C.: The Historical Division, Department of 
the Army. 529 Pages; Index; Maps; Illustrated; 
Appendices; $6.00. 





COLONEL FREDERICK BERNAYS WIENER Was 
Director of the Government Branch, 
Military Government Section, Headquar- 
ters Tenth Army (later MG Head- 
quarters, Island Command, Okinawa). 
He participated in the planning, was at 
Okinawa on invasion day, and served on 


the island through June of 1945. 
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killed, 7,800 planes downed, and lost as 
well 640 square miles of territory within 
340 miles of their home islands. And, as 
in the legends of old, the commanders on 
both sides perished also; Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Simon Bolivar Buckner was killed 
by artillery fire a scant week before the 
end of organized resistance, Lieutenant 
General Ushijima died by hara-kiri a few 
days later. Well has the battle been 
called “a most Homeric conflict.” 

The questions of those who may have 
wondered why the campaign took so 
long are fully answered by the superb 
combat narratives in this volume. The 
short of the matter was that the Japanese 
were established in ideal defensive ter- 
rain, which they fortified with great skill 
and with a profusion of artillery and 
automatic weapons. 


In and around the Kakazu hills the Japa- 
nese had created one of their strongest posi- 
tions on Okinawa. Mortars dug in on the 
reverse slope were zeroed-in on the gorge 
and on mas aes areas between the gorge 
and the crest of Kakazu. Several spigot 
mortars [320mm] also protected the hill. In 
an intricate system of coordinated pillboxes, 
tunnels and caves, Japanese machine guns 
were sited to cover all avenues of approach. 
The enemy was also supported by many ar- 
tillery pieces within the Shuri fortified zone. 
The heavy walls and the hedges of the 
town of Kakazu—and eventually its rubble 
—afforded the Japanese countless defensive 
positions. 


Or, on le Shima—known to Americans 
as the place where Ernie Pyle fell, and 
the scene of fighting much more bitter 
than is generally known: 


Expending human labor on a vast scale, 
[the | emer made pillboxes out of houses 
and tombs, honeycombed ridges and reverse 
slopes with trenches, tunnels, and emplace- 
ments, and concealed rifle-pits and machine- 

n and mortar positions in hedgerows. 

numerous natural caves were strength- 
ened by tunnels and holes dug into the 
limestone rock. Some caves were three 
stories deep and had outlets for firing po- 
sitions on each level. Mortar emplacements 
were made twenty feet deep; cave mouths 
were fitted with sliding steel doors. 


And, as the present history points out 
in some detail, the intensity and scale of 
the Japanese suicide air attacks on naval 
forces and shipping were the most spec- 
tacular aspects of the Okinawa cam- 
paign, and the heavy naval losses thev 


caused made American naval command 
ers impatient with the slowness of the 
advance on land. (Certainly a not up 
reasonable attitude; the Navy lost more 
than 4,000 men killed during the cam. 
paign.) But the detailed action accounts 
in this volume are the complete answe; 
to any who, because of ignorance of the 
facts, might still suppose that the lack of 
speedy advances reflected on either the 
courage or the ability of the ground 
forces. Any reader of the volume under 
review, with its thrilling recitals of su. 
perb bravery in the face of almost im- 
passable obstacles and of literally mur 
derous fire, will never wonder at the 
slow pace of the fighting. He will rather 
marvel at the ultimate success which 
was achieved, and at the indomitable 
courage of the American fighting men 
who achieved it. 

Okinawa: The Last Battle has some in 
teresting sidelights, too, on the endemic 
Army vs. Marine Corps controversy. Let 
it be noted at the outset, however, that 
no trace of any such disagreement is re 
flected in its pages. The struggles, set 
backs, and eventual successes of the men 
of III Amphibious Corps are set out in 
as much detail and with as much ob 
jectivity as those of XXIV Corps. And 
while it is probably just as well that 
tere is no record here of the Marines 
who, after northern Okinawa had been 
mopped up against little more than gue: 
rilla opposition, sneeringly remarked, “! 
hear a couple of snipers are holding up 
XXIV Corps”—this at a time when that 
corps was suffering heavy casualties as it 
came to grips with the Shuri defenses 
—it seems a pity to me that this official 
history does neglect to record that Tenth 
Army had three Deputy Chiefs of Staff, 
one Army, one Marine Corps, and one 
Navy. 

Comparisons may be invidious bu 
they are probably inevitable. So far as 
casualties are concerned, the Marines 
were hit just as hard and harder once 
they turned south and shared in attack 
ing the main defenses of the enemy. The 
two Army divisions which had the high- 
est number of casualties were the 7th, 
with 10,893, and the 96th, with 10,247. 
The Ist Marine Division had 13,002 in 
the same period, and the 6th Marine Di- 
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vision had 12,815, or nearly as many. 


Trul\. as the Leathernecks soon found 
out, ne Japs had more than snipers in 
southern Okinawa. It is also not without 


jon ucance that, by the end of May, the 
‘wo Marine divisions had 6,315 non- 
hat: casualties, chiefly combat fatigue, 
while the four Army divisions thus far 
engaged had 7,762. 

rue it was, as the 6th Marine Divi- 
sion’s special action report had noted 
concerning its Northern campaign, 
which included the taking of the Motobu 
Peninsula, that “the successful execution 
of the mission assigned gives conclusive 
evidence that a Marine Division is capa- 
ble of extended operations ashore.” But 
it could also be said that XXIV Corps’ 
successful landing gave conclusive evi- 
dence that Army forces are capable of 
—- successful landings, and that 

» American land forces have a patent 
wale on effective amphibious opera- 
tions. Moreover, XXIV Corps did not 
need to borrow staff officers and corps 
troops from the Marine force in order to 
fill its organic needs, as assuredly III 
Amphibious Corps did from the Army. It 
is not impugning either service to sug- 
gest that any objective study of the 
Okinawa campaign throws grave doubt 
on the wisdom of continuing to main- 
tain two duplicating armed forces for 
land warfare, or even for amphibious 
warfare. 


End Run around Shuri? 


A topic discussed in this history at 
some length is the question whether, 
after Tenth Army had been stalemated 
by the first ring of the Shuri defenses, 
it should have attempted a second land- 
ing in the rear of the Japanese lines. 
Such a suggestion was rejected by Gen- 
eral Buckner because his G-4 said he 
could supply only food but not ammu- 
nition for such a project. A little later, 
the proposal was again considered and 
again rejected as being neither feasible 
tactically nor logistically. Fleet Admiral 
Nimitz later flew to Okinawa and con- 
curred in that decision. Thereafter the 
logistical judgment “was confirmed dur- 
ing the later stages of the campaign 
when the 7th Division, in possession of 
the Minatoga area, was supplied by land- 
ing craft over the beach; despite the rela- 
tively quiet conditions, the tonnage un- 
loaded never reached a satisfactory level 
because of the inherently unfavorable 
beach conditions, and landing craft had 
to be supplemented by overland supply 
from Yonabaru.” 

In the light of the careful appraisal of 
the second landing proposal set out in 
this history, General Buckner is fully 


confirmed in his contemporaneously ex- 
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pressed view that such a step would have 
been “another Anzio, but worse.” And 
the columnist who at the time screamed 
that the Army was making serious mis- 
takes in the handling of the Okinawa 
campaign is, though perhaps too be 
latedly, shown up as an ignorant med- 
dler who did his own country a very sub 
stantial disservice. It would be asking too 
much, however, to expect him to study 
the facts in the present history. The 
allergy which so many columnists have 
for facts almost assumes at times the pro- 
portions of an occupational disease. 
” ” * 


Space will not permit consideration of 
the many other provocative military prob 
lems suggested by this book. The artil- 
lerist will find here much food for specu- 
lation on the ineffectiveness of even the 
finest artillery against the type of de- 
fenses which were encountered on Oki- 
nawa. Twenty-seven battalions of artil 
lery, ranging up to 8-inch howitzers, 
bombarded the Japanese for forty min- 
utes before the attack on 19 April; the 
CG, XXIV Corps Artillery, later said he 
doubted that as many as 190 Japanese, or 
one for every 100 shells, had been killed 
by the morning artillery preparation. 
(My tentmates at the time were two 
World War | artillerymen; both said 
they had heard nothing as heavy or sus- 
tained in 1918.) 

Tank losses were heavy and far heavy 
ier than expected, largely because of the 
effectiveness of Japanese AT guns; all 
told, our forces lost completely 147 me- 
dium tanks. The fighting throughout 
emphasized the absolute necessity for 
close tank-infantry concentration—unat 
tended tanks were duck soup for the 
enemy—and demonstrated the very high 
effectiveness of the flame-throwing tanks, 
here used in force for the first time. 


Errors in Intelligence 


The objectivity of the history under 
review is underscored by its frank ac- 
knowledgment of the mistakes of the 
American intelligence. Perhaps it is not 
so surprising that the strength of the 
enemy was underestimated by half—after 
all, considering Okinawa’s isolation even 
before the war, the really remarkable 
thing is that we knew anything about 
enemy dispositions on the island. But 
our intelligence seems to have been con 
sistently wrong: it found “baffling” the 
Japanese capability for piecing units to- 
gether long after the original combat 
units had been virtually destroyed, it was 
completely deceived by Ushijima’s with- 
drawal from the Shuri Line, and it 
missed as well his capability for further 
withdrawal. The Japanese on the island, 
on the other hand, estimated our in- 


vasion plans very accurately, and were 
thereafter well informed concerning our 
dispositions. 

Their biggest mistake, a “colossal 
blunder,” was to risk their numerically 
inferior forces in the counteroffensive of 
3-5 May. Although carefully planned, 
this operation was overambitiously con- 
ceived and ineptly executed. And al 
though it caused heavy losses, our forces 
suffered less, in general, from the aggres 
sive tactics of General Cho, Ushijima’s 
chief of staff, which were reflected 
this counterattack, than from the defen- 
sive methods of Colonel Yahara, his 
chief operations officer, which formed 
the pattern of the Okinawa fighting. Just 
prior to this operation, after a tense and 
quarrelsome staff meeting at which sake 
flowed freely, Yahara had been over 
ruled. In the end, Cho expiated his mis 
take on the white ceremonial hara-kiri 
quilt, dying with his CG, while Yahara, 
whose acute military vision appears thor 
oughly Western, became (again in un 
Japanese fashion) the most important 
enemy officer captured on Okinawa. 

¥ * * 

When so much has been given, it is 
inevitable that one asks for more. Oki 
nawa: The Last Battle is a superb com 
bat narrative, tracing the action down to 
platoons, to squads, and to the individual 
acts of heroism which contributed so 
immeasurably to the final victory. But 
the noncombat activities are dealt with 
only cursorily. True, there is an account 
of the planning, and of the considera 
tions which led to the abandonment of 
the Causeway operation against For 
mosa, for which Tenth Army had origi 
nally been activated. But many of the 
acute problems behind the line are dis 
posed of in a sentence or two—or not 
mentioned at all. 

Thus, the activities of the military gov 
ernment on Okinawa are covered in less 
than two pages of text, without any ref 
erence to the problem presented by the 
expansion of the Base Development Plan 
from eight airstrips to 22, i.e., that many 
tens of thousands of civiliens more than 
had originally been planned for had to 
be taken from the arable portions of the 
island and transported to the rocky hills 
in the north. There is hardly a reference 
to the superb and extensive medical care 
afforded the dazed and battered civilians 
by the doctors—mostly Navy medicos—of 
military government, treatment which 
contributed very substantially to the Oki- 
nawans’ wholehearted acceptance of the 
new regime. There is no mention of the 
difficulties involved in extending mili- 
tary government activities to the north- 
ern hills, at a time when the 27th Divi- 
sion had not completed its mopping-up 
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Japanese Plans for Okinawa“ 


The active formulation of a de- 
fense plan for the Ryukyus dates 
from the American capture of the 
Marianas in June and July 1944. 
The first plan for the ground de- 
fense was established in a 32d 
Army directive of 19 July 1944. 
This document outlined a plan to 
destroy the Americans at the 
water's edge; that failing, to “an- 
nihilate” them from previously 
constructed positions, embodying 
a fortified defense in depth... . 
In the early part of 1945 impor- 
tant changes were made in the 
original defense plan. It was de- 
cided not to attempt the destruc- 
tion of the invading forces at the 
beaches, but to have the 32d Army 
offer a strong resistance . . . a de- 
cisive land battle would be avoided 
until the Kamikaze planes and the 
Japanese fleet should destroy the 
American warships and _ trans- 
ports. . 

The Japanese high command 
was determined to hold Okinawa 
and planned to employ the major 
portion of the Empire's remaining 
air strength as well as a large por- 
tion of its fleet in an attack on the 
American sea forces. The Japanese 
hoped to isolate and weaken the 
invading ground forces by destroy- 
ing the American naval units and 
support shipping lying off Oki- 
nawa. To accomplish this, they re- 
lied chiefly on bomb-laden planes 
guided to their targets by suicide 
pilots, members of the — 
Navy's Special Attack Corps known 
as the Kamikaze (Divine Wind) 
Corps. This desperate measure was 
expected to equalize the uneven 
ground battle by cutting off the 
Americans from supplies and re- 
inforcements. It beat r enable the 
32d Army to drive the invaders into 
the sea. 

Despite the hopes of the Japa- 
nese high command, planning of 
the 32d Army for the defense of 
Okinawa proceeded on the assump- 
tion that it was impossible to de- 
feat the enemy and that the most 
that could be done was to deny 
him the use of the island for as 


long a period as possible and inflict 





*From Okinawa: The Last Battle. US. 
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the maximum number of casual- 
ties. Acting on this assumption, 
General Ushijima drew his forces 
together into the southern part of 
Okinawa and, from the strongly 
fortified positions around Shuri, 
prepared to make his stand there 
as costly to the enemy as possible. 
He would not go out to meet the 
invaders; he would wait for them 
to come to him, and force them to 
fight on his own terms. The 32d 
Army artillery was instructed not 
to fire on the invading ships and 
landing forces, in order to avoid 
revealing its positions and exposing 
them to the devastating naval gun- 
fire of the Americans. Units were 
not to oppose landings in their sec- 
tors until enough enemy troops had 
been brought ashore to render 
escape by sea impossible. The 32d 
Army planned to defend only the 
southern third of Okinawa strong- 
ly. The principal defenses would 
be established in the rugged ground 
north of Naha, Shuri, and Yona- 
baru. Landings north of this line 
would not be opposed; south of it 
the Americans would be met on the 
beaches. Wherever the Americans 
landed, they would eventually 
come up against the Shuri de- 
fenses, where the main battle 
would be fought. 

The Japanese estimate of Ameri- 
can plans was very accurate. The 
enemy expected the Americans to 
land across the Hagushi beaches 
on the west coast, with from six to 
ten divisions, and to strike out for 
the Yontan and Kadena airfields. 
He anticipated that American land- 
ing forces would form large beach- 
heads of 2-division strength each, 
hold within these perimeters until 
sufficient supplies were unloaded 
to permit a strong attack, and then 
advance behind massed tanks and 
concentrated artillery fire. The 
Japanese estimated that it would 
take the Americans about ten days 
to launch their attack against the 
main Shuri defenses. They be- 
lieved that the Americans intended 
to draw the main Japanese force 
into the Shuri lines so that a not 
too costly secondary landing could 
be effected with perhaps one divi- 
sion on the east coast somewhere 
south of Shuri, near Minatoga. 

















there, and while organized —_ 
bands roamed the terrain. ro _ 


. : eTe is 
no mention either of the compli. ations 
and exasperations inevitable unde. eye 


optimum conditions because o/ the 
mixed Army-Navy character of the mjlj. 
tary government headquarters and de. 
tachments. 


Inadequate Order of Baftle 


The foregoing may perhaps be dis. 
missed as a specialist's lament; and up. 
doubtedly these matters will be treated 
more fully in other volumes of the official] 
history. But it is not so easy to overlook 
the inadequacies of the Order of Ba:tle 
in the appendices. It would seem that, 
at the very least, the names of command- 
ers and of the principal staff officers 
should have been listed, after the man- 
ner of the volumes giving Order of Bat. 
tle for World War I. Moreover, it ap- 
pears that not all of the artillery units 
which participated in the operation are 
listed; there is no mention of the heavy 
8-inch outfits discussed in the text and 
shown in the illustrations” Were they 
omitted because they arrived in a later 
echelon? And it is difficult to understand 
why the units comprising the Island 
Command are summarily omitted as 
“non-tactical” when every  spare-part 
team, detachment, and platoon that was 
actually attached to army or corps or di- 
vision is duly catalogued. This reviewer 
will certainly not denigrate the ability or 
valor of the 279th Pigeon Combat Pla 
toon, attached to XXIV Corps and hence 
listed, but he insists that the engineer 
groups, the quartermaster installations, 
the hospitals, and the Navy construction 
battalions of the Island Command made 
at least as great a contribution to the final 
outcome and are thus at least as much 
entitled to mention. 

But these are minor flaws in a fine 
canvas. Okinawa: The Last Battle is a 
great combat history: lucid, well docu- 
mented, objective, honest. It is well writ- 
ten, too, and by competent historians, all 
of whom were actually on the island dur 
ing the operation. Thus it is not only the 
readers but also the writers of this book 
who can repeat the well-worn but stil! 
moving phrase, “All this I saw and part 
of this I was.” The authors’ firsthand ac 
quaintance with their materials is re 
flected in the flavor of the book; this is 
“the word,” this is the way it really hap- 
pened. One should add, too, that the 
maps, photographs, typography, and for- 
mat leave nothing to be desired. 

Every serious student of modern com- 
bat will need this book, and everyone 
who participated in the operation, in 
howsoever humble a position, will want 
it. 
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The Big Job 


According to the newspapers the new 
Secretary of Defense was a man of action. 
He would be “the boss” and the necks of 
those who thought differently would feel 
the guillotine, his friends told the reporters. 
Many persons thought that was the kind 
of a man needed to unify the armed forces. 
if Louis A. Johnson was that kind of a 
man then they were for his appointment. 

To give Mr. Johnson the authority he 
would need, President Truman asked 
Congress to strengthen the hand of the 
Secretary of Defense and to provide for a 
chairman for the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

But Walter Lippmann thought the prob- 
lem took more than a strong man of action. 
Or more firm lines of authority and better 
organization—as advocated by Mr. Hoover's 
commission and asked for by the President. 

In Mr. Lippmann’s opinion the basic 
problem was “to make the fateful decision 
of fundamental strategy and policy.” Until 
that decision is made by the U.S. neither 
men of action nor streamlined charts of 
organization and authority can be very 
eitective. 

Responsibility. Taking the case of Mr. 
Symington’s going over the head of Mr. 
Forrestal in asking Congress for a 70-group 
Air Force, Mr. Lippmann showed that Mr. 
Forrestal could not have stopped Mr. 
Symington without accepting the responsi- 
bility for deciding what the fundamental 
strategy and policy of this nation were to 
be. And that, Mr. Lippmann maintains, is 
too great a burden and responsibility for 
any one man to carry without having pub- 
lic opinion behind him. 

“No one who appreciates the gravity of 
the decision will think that any civilian, 
be it the President or the Secretary of De- 
fense, could make it even if ‘the lines of 
authority and accountability’ were as firmly 
and clearly established as the Hoover Com- 
mission, quite rightly, recommends,” Mr. 
Lippmann wrote. 

Fate of the Nation. “If the responsi- 
bility were fixed clearly, it would then 
be evident that no individual can take 
such responsibility. For it involves the fate 
of the Nation. That is the kind of decision 
which no man can make. It has to be ham- 
mered out on the anvil of public opinion. 

“Then, and then only, when he knows 
that the Nation realizes the risks and shares 
his responsibility, can any civilian, who 
must control, that is to say overrule some 
of his military advisers, dare to do it, and 
still sleep at night.” 

Where does it lead? Was Mr. 
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Lippmann advocating that the public be 
told how many bombs we have? Or other 
military secrets? It would seem so. For 
how else could the Nation realize the risks 
and hammer out a policy “on the anvil of 
public opinion”? The decision to reveal! 
the essential facts would be a grave one in 
itself and might be flouting the opinion o! 
the public which seems pretty firmly in 
favor of keeping our military secrets secret. 

As usual Mr. Lippmann was writing on 
public affairs on their very highest level. 
But on a lower level there was a great 
deal of public opinion behind more unifi 
cation and behind giving the Secretary of 
Defense power to force the services to get 
together. 

That seemed to be Gen. Eisenhower's 
job as temporary chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Gen. Eisenhower's au 
thority comes directly from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and he can _ therefore 
render decisions where the joint chiefs 
disagree. 

The press reported that among the prob- 
lems Eisenhower was working on was the 
dollar division of the 1951 military budget; 
military planning for the Atlantic Pact; re- 
vamping the services’ educational systems; 
and the roles of the Navy and Air Force in 
air warfare. Which brings up again Mr. 
Lippmann’s “fundamental strategy and po!- 
icy.” 

Some doing. It isn’t enough to say 
that Mr. Johnson has a job of work in 
front of him that will take some doing. To 
that statement must be added the responsi 
bility of all Americans, in and out of uni- 
form. And even then it will take some do 
ing. For conceivably, and probably, the de- 
cisions that must be made will determine 
whether the U.S. wins or loses the battle 
it is fighting for western civilization. 


Terminology 


Official semanticists decreed the follow- 
ing definitions, presumably of closest in- 
terest to all persons in uniform: 

The term “United States Armed Forces” 
is the correct collective designation of the 
Regular components of the Army, Air 
Force, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard. 

“Armed Forces of the United States” 
will be used to designate collectively all 
components of all Services. 

Thus is perpetuated an ancient con- 
fusion, as well as the false hope that the 
words “of the United States” can be given 
a less exclusive meaning by order. 


Nation-wide Radar Screen Asked 


Establishment of a radar network to pro- 
vide immediate warning of any approach 
of hostile planes to sensitive points in the 
nation was proposed to Congress by the 





National Military Establishment. 

A Congressional committee approved the 
request after hearings. 

Present plans call for the expenditure of 
$112 million to establish a two-stage radar 
net which would provide ample warning 
of approaching fast bombers. Money al- 
ready appropriated for this purpose would 
bring the total to $161 million. 

The system would be linked with Ca- 
nadian radar developments to provide the 
best possible cover against surprise attacks 
over the polar regions. Air Force spokes 
men said that the U.S. and Canada have 
coordinated their respective deployment in 
detail. 

The proposals have been studied and 
approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
by Dr. Karl T. Compton, chairman of the 
Research and Development board of the 
National Defense Establishment. 

The two-stage system would cover from 
200 to 300 miles, except in coastal areas. 
There the system would be supplemented 
by radar picket vessels operated by the 
Navy. Four such vessels for experimental 
link-ups with the land system have been 
requested. 


Air Force vs. Flat Top 


The first naval air strike against Japan 
was the abortive Doolittle Raid of April 
1942 Cwith USAAF planes), according to 
James J. Straubel in the lead article in 
Air Force. The second naval air strike was 
two years and ten months later in February, 
1945, when Fast Carrier Task Force 58, 
consisting of 116 warships, plus subma- 
rines and supply vessels, hit the Tokyo 
area. 

But Straubel quotes Gen. H. M. Smith’s 
Coral and Brass as writing that this strike 
was made possible only by cutting the 10- 
day pre-invasion Iwo bombardment to 
three days, and by coordinating it with 
simultaneous strikes by General Le May’s 
Twentieth Air Force. Statistically, Strau- 
bel points out that the Twentieth Air 
Foree “at one-fifth its maximum wartime 
strength delivered two-and-a-half times the 
bomb tonnage at less than one-fifth the 
investment in money and one-half the in- 
vestment in manpower.” 

“The Navy’s determined effort to convert 
the aircraft carrier from a tactical weapon 
to a strategic force is a regrettable fact to 
come out of the war, a dangerous threat to 
national security. and an expensive item 
in the postwar defense budget,” Straubel 
wrote. 


Uniform Military Justice Code 


Secretary of Defense James Forrestal 
submitted to Congress a proposed uniform 
code of military justice. Based on a study 
by a special committee, the code would 
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supersede the Articles of War, including 
the ones under which the Army and Air 
Force courts-martial systems operate, and 
the Articles for Government of the Navy. 
It would be uniformly applicable to all 
the armed forces in time of war and peace. 

Secretary Forrestal asked the committee, 
appointed last August, of which Prof. Ed- 
mund M. Morgan of the Harvard Law 
School is chairman, to prepare a code, uni- 
form in substance and in interpretation and 
application, that would protect the rights 
of those subject to it and increase public 
confidence in military justice without im- 
pairing performance of military functions. 

Uniformity. In providing for uniform- 
ity, the proposed code makes all punish- 
able offenses identical for all the armed 
forces, sets up the same system of courts 
for each and the same procedures, includ- 
ing those for a Board of Review in each 
Department and a single Judicial Council 
which is the court of last resort for each of 
the forces. 

Judicial Council. This single Judicial 
Council, composed of civilians, would 
make final decisions on all questions of law 
and also act with the Judge Advocates Gen- 
eral of the three Departments as an ad- 
visory body to secure uniformity in policy 
and in sentences and to correct any defects 
discovered in the system and its administra- 
tion. 

[he courts provided for each Depart- 
ment are: (1) General, for capital and 
other serious offenses; (2) Special, for less 
serious offenses; (3.) Summary, for minor 
offenses. 

Prof. Morgan, in a summary of some of 
the more important provisions of the pro- 
posed code, pointed out those designed to 
provide for uniformity in administration, 
those designed to assure the accused a fair 
trial, those designed to prevent undue con- 
trol or interference with the administration 
of justice, and those designed to preserve 
appropriate military functions. 


Doctor Drive Recommended 


A country-wide drive to recruit 4,000 
doctors and dentists for the services was 
recommended to Mr. Forrestal by a special 
advisory committee. 

The Commission asserted that medical 
students who completed their courses dur- 
ing the last war, while others were in uni- 
form, are under “moral obligation to serve” 
now. 

Che committee, set up to advise Secre- 
tary Forrestal on the medical needs of the 
armed forces, said the present shortage 
of doctors and dentists is “critical.” it asked 
Mr. Forrestal to begin a recruiting drive 
immediately “directed mainly toward ap- 
proximately 15,000 young men who were 
deferred from service in order to complete 
their professional training.” 

Moral Obligation. “These individuals 
owe a moral obligation to serve,” it said. 
“While they were deferred to receive their 
education, many other young men outside 
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their professions lost four to five years and 
had to return to college after the war to 
complete their educations.” 

The committee estimated that by July 
30 the armed forces will be short 1,600 
physicians and 1,160 dentists. By Decem- 
ber, it said, the shortage will be 2,200 doc- 
tors and 1,400 dentists. 


Hearing on Pay Increases 


Congressional hearings on proposed pay 
increases for the Armed Services opened 
with Secretary of Defense Forrestal who 
asked that legislation be approved to bring 
the pay of service personnel to a parity with 
civilian wages. Secretary Forrestal recalled 
that budget proposed a $400 million item 
for the proposed increases, which would 
provide the average 14 per cent raise sought 
in the present proposal. 

In recommending the increases to the 
Subcommittee, Mr. Forrestal said that it is 
needed to eliminate inequalities resulting 
from piecemeal adjustments made in the 
past, and to put military personnel on 
“equal pay for equal work” basis with 
civilians. 

Charles R. Hook, who headed the study 
commission, said that the present pay 
schedules emphasize length of service and 
failed to compensate top management as 
it should. He pointed out that by putting 
military pay on an “equal” basis with that 
earned by civilians, the Services will be 
able tu attract and keep qualified men. 


A-Radiation Defense Studies 


A six-week radiological defense course 
to train officers and airmen to deal with 
the effects of atomic or radiological attacks, 
is being conducted by the Technical Di- 
vision of the Air Training Command at 
Keesler AF Base, Biloxi, Miss. 

The first class was composed entirely of 
AF personnel, but the second, now in 
progress, includes students from the Army, 
Navy, Coast Guard and the Public Health 
Service. 

Instructors are Air Force officer and 
civilian personnel with extensive back- 
grounds in physics and chemistry. 

Graduates of the course, upon return 
to their units, are assigned as instructors 
in the use of Geiger counters, pocket desi- 
motors, film badges, and other instruments 
used in the detection of atomic radiation 
and to measure the degree of individual 
radiological exposure. 


General of the Armies 


General of the Army George C. Mar- 
shall, who has replaced the late General of 
the Armies John J. Pershing as Chairman 
of the American Battle Monuments Com- 
mission, may be the next officer to inherit 
Gen. Pershing’s title. 

A bill has been introduced in Congress 
to promote Marshall to General of the 
Armies of the United States. 

Gen. Pershing never wore more than 


_touchy subject, 


ey 


four stars on his uniform. Gen. )\\ arsha! 
and other five-star generals and admiral 
wear five. Presumably a “Genera! of +h. 
Armies” could wear six stars if he 
minded. 

It was also reported that C ngress 
would be asked to change. Genera! of the 
Army H. H. Arnold’s title to General 9 
the Air Force—which would make 
the Air Force’s first and only five-st 
eral. 

Gen. Eisenhower and Gen. Mac Arthy; 
are the only other five-star generals. Three 
admirals—Leahy, King and Nimitz—havye 


equivalent rank. 
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Plan Atom Bomb Defense 


Plans for averting a civilian disaster jp 
the event of an atomic weapon attack wer 
outlined at a joint meeting of the Military 
Surgeons and the New York Academy of 
Medicine. 

The master plan was proposed by Maj 
Gen. Raymond W. Bliss, Army Surgeon 
General, in a message prepared for the 
meeting. 

General Bliss’ program called for the 
careful co-ordination of the nation’s mili- 
tary and civilian medical personnel and 
facilities. His speech pointed out that, de- 
spite predictions of no defense against 
atomic radiation, a well meshed system of 
organization can and will be achieved. 

The Surgeon General proposed a four- 
phase program which included the classi 
fication of the civilian population with the 
idea of determining the fitness of each in- 
dividual for emergency duty, developmen: 
of minimum health service standards, and 
inventory of civilian and military medical 
resources in uniform language to facilitate 
ready appraisals of combined resources, and 
the classification of health personnel to 
facilitate transfer between civilian and war- 
time employment. 


Difference in High Command 


There is a difference between the Amer- 
ican and British views of high command, 
points out Col. Robert Alan, USAF, in 
the Antiaircraft Journal. In essence, the 
Americans believe in the principle of solid, 
unqualified command of the “Don’t ask him 
—tell him” variety. The British prefer to 
conduct their high level command by the 
principle of mutual cooperation. Each sys- 
tem has advantages under different con- 
ditions, but the author concludes that 
neither system will work with obstinate, 
stuffy, shortsighted, unsympathetic com- 
manders of limited perception. 

Determining the nationality of high 
commanders in Allied operations is 4 
and depends on such 
things as the relative contribution of forces 
and means, the scene of. action, and eco 
nomic and psychological factors, Colonel 
Alan feels that the Americans and British 
should sit down now and er, out the 
principles of Allied high comm nd. 

From the Combined Chiefs of Staff came 
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Chiefs of Staff, points out Col. 
Curry in the Marine Corps Ga- 
e ICS, the Colonel believes, can 
ny problem presented to it, and 
no need for a National General 


p the JCS operate efficiently, Col. 

F. Coleman, USMC, believes that 
yard should undertake to prepare 
rd military lexicon of command 
ogy. Calling our glossary of com- 
definitions a tower of Babel, the 
gives enough examples to punch 
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Army Day 


The slogan for this year’s Army Day 

April 6) observance is “The United States 
Army—Part of the Team for Security.” 

Army parades will concentrate on show- 
ing the strength, power and capability of a 
combat division. Some parades will present 
‘capsule” divisions—composed of several 
basic units of a division carrying an appro- 
priate explanatory card to indicate the total 
number of such units in a full-strength di- 
vision. 


Cooperative—Not Competitive 


For the first time since he became Chief 
of Staff, General Omar Bradley made a 
full and emphatic statement of Army pol- 
icy, at the Third National Industry—Army 
Day Conference. He not only insisted that 
‘security is a cooperative venture and not 
a competive race.” He also declared in the 
plainest terms that if we “accept the in- 
evitability of enemy superiority on the 
ground, we should not only be forced to 
abandon our allies, but we might also find 
ourselves trapped in a long and punishing 
war of attrition through air bombardment.” 

The concentration of our initial air of- 
fensive, General Bradley also warned, 
“must diminish as we dip deeper into the 
stock pile of atomic bombs.” 

The Chief of Staff’s statement publicly 
at Boston was not a one-sided policy dec- 
laration. It was an air, sea, and ground 
teamwork statement on the main points 
of which all three services agree. And its 
importance is so great to soldier and citizen 
that we give it in full in our editorial sec- 
tion (page 45). 


Distribution and Strength 


The vital question in the farce over what 
Mr. Royall did or did not say in Japan 
could be resolved into eleven words: What 
is the strength of the Army in the Far East? 

And that question was answered at 
Washington press conference where Gen. 
J. Lawton Collins, Deputy Chief of Staff, 
gave a full-dress exposition of the Army’s 
planned strength and commitments for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1. 
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Gen. Collins divided the Army into two 
groups: those assigned to T/O&E units and 
to T/D&A (Table of Distribution and 
Allowances) units. T/D&A units, Gen. 
Collins explained, are tailored by the com- 
mander on the spot to fit specific jobs or 
missions. They are of three different types: 
(1) operational units such as station com- 
plements; (2) students and trainees or- 
ganized in detachments; and (3) personnel 
in process of changing station, in hospitals, 
etc. 

Of the 677,000 total strength of the 
Army in the next fiscal year, 381,000 or 
56 per cent will be in 1,328 T/O&E units, 
and the remaining 296,000 in 2,040 
T/D&A units. 

The world-wide distribution will be as 
follows: 

Command 

T/O&E T/D&A Total 


(Figures are in thousands) 


Peer it. 15.0 127.0 
7.0 
13.2 
92.0 

5.0 
‘ 14.0 
« ee RP 418.8* 

381.0 677.0 

The chart below shows the planned dis- 
tribution of the 418,000 persons serving in 
the United States. 

In explaining the difference in the 
strengths of the Far East and European 
Commands, Gen. Collins said: 

“There is a noticeable difference in the 
strength of these two commands that will 
be in T/O&E units—112,000 or 88 per 
cent of the total strength in the Far East 
and 66,000 or 72 per cent in Europe. 
Shortly after the war ended General Mac- 
‘Arthur was given a tactical mission to de- 
fend Japan. Because of this he retained a 


*This includes approximately 21,000 who will be 
on foreign assignment, or en route to and from 
overseas. 


Far East 
Pacific 
Alaska 


Eucom 


Caribbean 


United States 


tactical organization including the maxi- 
mum number of combat type units. A con- 
siderable number of these units, however, 
are used on overhead duties such as operat- 
ing military communities. This, of course, 
is an expensive use of personnel and equip- 
ment, but is inexpensive in terms of his 
assigned mission. If the situation should 
dictate these troops could and would be 
brought together immediately for tactical 
employment. 

“General Clay did not have a tactical 
mission until much later. Therefore, rather 
than have additional combat units which 
would, of necessity, be employed on over 
head duties, he recommended the use of 
units tailored to perform the specific jobs. 
Since the tactical mission was assigned to 
him, General Clay has converted some of 
his personnel in T/D&A units to T/O&E 
combat units.” 

The chart on the next page shows the 
distribution of units by command. 

The Army will have 10 combat divisions, 
as follows: 

Far East—4 (lst Cavalry, 7th, 24th and 
25th Infantry). 

Eucom—1 (1st Infantry). 

United States—5 (2d Armored, 2d, 3d 
and 11th Infantry, 82d Airborne). 


GENERAL STAFF 


Selection Board Picks Generals 


Six general officers—whose combined 
military service and experience totals 228 
years—concluded month-long deliberations 
upon which will be based recommendations 
for the limited number of promotions to be 
made to grades of brigadier general and 
major general in the Army during 1949. 

Under the chairmanship of Lieut. Gen. 
Alvan C. Gillem, Jr., Commanding Gen 
eral, Third Army, the Selection Board 
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members individually analyzed each of 
more than 2,000 military records, even 
though of that number of eligible senior 
officers, only about one per cent can be 
promoted to vacancies which will occur 
during this year. 

It was the second general officer Selec- 
tion Board to sit since VJ-day. 

Difficulties. Indicative of the difficulty 
of the selection assignment which has faced 
the Board is the fact that 290 of the colo- 
nels under consideration for recommended 
promotion served during World War II as 
brigadier generals. Their subsequent re- 
duction was without prejudice and in con- 
formance with legislative limitations on 
officer grades. 

General Gillem pointed out that to in- 
sure fullest consideration on the fairest pos- 
sible basis for every eligible officer, the six 
general officers chosen to serve on the Selec- 
tion Board represent every wartime theater 
of operations to which the Army was de- 
ployed. 

Eligible officers of both the Regular 
Army and the civilian components received 
equal and impartial consideration. 

Merit only. “Within the framework of 
eligibility established by the Department of 
the Army, the Selection Board has based its 
recommendations solely on merit,” Gen- 
eral Gillem said. However, the extreme 
selectivity dictated by the very small per- 
centage of officers who can be recom- 
mended for promotion at this time makes 
it impossible for every able senior officer 
to be rewarded by advancement. “No off- 
cer who is eligible but not recommended by 
the Board should feel that he has been 
passed over. But, because of the small 
number of vacancies that will normally oc- 
cur in the grades of brigadier and major 
general during this year, only a relatively 
few officers can be promoted in recognition 
of the jobs they have done and are doing.” 

Field of Consideration. In the course 
of its deliberations, the Selection Board has 


considered every Army officer coming with- 


in the following zones of consideration: 

For permanent major general: all perma- 
nent brigadier generals, Regular Army, who 
will have completed one year’s service in 
permanent grade of brigadier general on 
June 30, 1949. 

For permanent brigadier general: all 
permanent colonels in the Regular Army 
who will have completed one year’s service 
in that grade on June 30. 

For temporary major general: all Army 
officers, Regular and non-Regular, serving 
on extended active duty in the grade of 
brigadier general. 

For temporary brigadier general: all per- 
manent colonels, Regular Army, who will 
have completed one year’s service in the 
grade of permanent colonel on June 30, 
and all non-Regular officers serving on ex- 
tended active duty in the grade of colonel. 

Board members in addition to General 
Gillem were: 

Lieut. Gen. Willis D. Crittenberger, 
Senior U.S. Army Member, U.S. Military 
Staff Committee to the United Nations. 

Lieut. Gen. John R. Hodge, Command- 
ing General, V Corps 

Lieut. Gen. Raymond S. McLain, Chief 
of Information, Department of the Army. 

Lieut. Gen. Stephen J. Chamberlin, 
Commanding General, Fifth Army. 

Maj. Gen. Thomas B. Larkin, The 
Quartermaster General. 


Priorities for Army Enlistments 


The Army adopted two additional steps 
designed to keep the enlisted strength of 
the service within the limits anticipated for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1. The over- 
all Army strength of 677,000 contemplated 
for that date includes approximately 605,- 
000 enlisted men. 

The two restrictions were placed on the 
enlistment of men without prior service. 

(1) Priorities for acceptance will be es- 
tablished, based on combined intelligence 
ratings and physical standards. 

(2) The number of recruits needed to 


~ ii 
maintain the Army at its authorized 
strength will be determined per odically 

and recruit vacancies will be a)! llotted tp 


each of the six continental pane 5 

The Army is no longer accepting me, 
for two-year periods. Only three-, fou, 
five- and six-year enlistments are open 

The new enlistment policies do not 
fect the voluntary enlistments for one-ye:, 
and 21-month periods authorized jn the 
Selective Service Act of 1948. 


SPECIAL STAFF 


TI&E 


New Chief for I&E 


Brig. Gen. William K. Harrison, Jr, 
was named Chief of the Army-Air Fore 
Troop Information and Education Division, 
succeeding Brig. Gen. John K. Rice, who 
had been Chief of the Division since lay 
May. 


Officers’ Call 
Vol. I No. 1 of Officers’ Call, the Army's 


latest effort to improve the professional 
caliber of its officer corps, was off the press. 
The first issue was devoted to explaining 
the Officers’ Information Program and car- 
ried a message by Gen. Bradley in which 
he said: 

“For most men, the matter of learning is 
one of personal preference . . . for Army 
officers, the obligation to learn, to grow in 
their profession, is clearly a public duty 
... The program we initiate with this issue 
of Officers’ Call will bring to you current 
authoritative information on issues vital to 
your understanding of your job.” 

The first discussion outlined the ten 
major tasks or missions on the Army in 
these words: 

(1) Maintain an effective intelligence 
system. 

(2) Maintain supremacy in research and 
development. 





(in thousands) 
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TOTAL 

UNITS UNITS 
Divisions 10 4 1 
Headquarters 13 4 1 
Regiments and 

Groups 53 22 5 
Battalions 107 22 30 
Companies 303 60 49 
Platoons and 

Detachments 842 201 218 
Total T/O&E 

Units 1,328 313 304 
T/D&A 2,040 $2 137 
Total Units 3,368 405 441 
Total Strength 677 — eee 


Summary of T/O &EandT/D & A Units by Command 
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aintain lines of communication. 
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Jevelopment of reserve forces. 
‘industrial mobilization and reserve 
equipn nt. ‘2 ; 
10) Strong military postures, includ- 
ing a sound military education system. 
Officers’ Call will be distributed monthly 
« every officer on active duty. The first 
icgue Was an attractive 16-page, plus cover, 
pamphl t with a page size slightly smaller 
than the INFANTRY JouRNAL’s. 


CIVIL AFFAIRS 


New Civil Affairs Chief 


Maj. Gen. Carter B. Magruder, former 
Deputy Chief of Staff, European Com- 
mand, is the new Chief of the Civil Affairs 
Division, Army Special Staff, He succeeds 
Brig. Gen. George L. Eberle, who has been 
assigned to Headquarters, Far East Com- 
mand. 

In World War II General Magruder was 
assigned to the North African Theater of 
Operations, as Assistant Chief of Staff G-4 
Supply). In this capacity he supervised 
the logistic support of the invasion of south- 
em France and the campaigns in northern 
Italy. In November 1945 he was made 
Chief of Staff of the Theater Service 
Forces, European Theater, and three 
months later succeeded Lieut. Gen. John C. 
H. Lee as Commanding General of the 
Theater Service Forces. 


STAFFS & SERVICES 
ORDNANCE 
New Pricing System 


A new formula for setting prices on na- 
tional defense production contracts has been 
developed, The New York Times reported 
in quoting the American Ordnance Asso- 
ciation’s Col. L. A. Codd. 

Industrial vendors, representing many of 
the larger producers of metal products 
purchased in quantity by procurement 
branches, want “periodic forward pricing” 
on individual contracts as a substitute for 
involved peacetime renegotiation practices 
proposed in current Armed Services con- 
tract recommendations. Under the pro- 
posed method prices would be revised 
periodically to adjust them to allowable 
profit rates. 

Renegotiation Disfavored. Describ- 
ing the attitudes of executive committee 
members and their final recommendations, 
Colonel Codd said, according to the Times: 
‘It is our belief that renegotiation should 
have no place in our American economy 
under any condition short of all-out war.” 

The reasons advanced by industry for 
preferring “periodic forward pricing” were 
summarized in four major points. 
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(1) Required financial and administra- 
tive procedures, necessitated by complex re- 
negotiation rules in peacetime, comprise a 
large proposed burden, compared to the 
small dollar volume of defense orders in 
typical companies. 

(2) Financial supervision of subcon- 
tractors, and tasks of checking subcontrac- 
tors’ cost systems by prime contractors, 
would be expensive and burdensome under 
the proposed renegotiation system. 

(3) The actual tasks of renegotiation in 
peacetime would be a disappointment, in 
the long run, to Government agencies and 
a source of continual annoyance to produc- 
tion engineers whose time should be con- 
centrated on quality output of defense 
work. The renegotiation procedure would 
be a frustration for both Government and 
industry rather than an aid to efhciency for 
both participants. 

(4) The desired objective of limiting 
industrial profits on defense orders, as pro 
posed now under peacetime renegotiation, 
might much better be achieved by other 
means, proven practical by experience. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


Military Society to Meet 


The 29th Annual Meeting of The So- 
ciety of American Military Engineers will 
be held at Fort Belvoir, Va., on May 11, 
1949, where the Engineer Center and 
the Engineer Research and Development 
Laboratories will put on a demonstration 
and exhibition for The Society. 


In Defense of the Engineers 


Members of Congress from both houses, 
and civilians with direct personal knowl- 
edge of the work of the Army engineers, 
were quick to protest the recommendation 
of the Hoover Commission that would take 
civil functions from the Corps of Engineers. 

Sen. John L. McClellan of Alabama was 
reflecting the opinion of most of his col- 
leagues who spoke out against the proposal, 
when he said that he could not see “how 
either efficiency or economy could be gained 
by taking away these civil functions.” 

Sen. Karl E. Mundt of South Dakota 
declared that it was “utterly inconceivable 
to him that transferring these civil functions 
to a civilian agency would eliminate any 
overlapping because the Army still would 
have to train engineers.” 

The new Chief of Engineers, Maj. Gen. 
Lewis A. Pick, told a Congressional Com- 
mittee that there were “corollary benefits” 
to be gained by having a military force 
“ready, and able, to take on any disaster- 
emergency operation” and thus acquire in- 
valuable training for war. 


SIGNAL CORPS 


Security School Moves 


The Army announced that the Army Se- 
curity Agency School would move from 
Vint Hill Farms Station, Warrenton, Va., 


to Carlisle Barracks, Pa., about May 1. 

The school is expected to be in full op- 
eration at its new location by mid-July. 
Normal operations will not be suspended 
during the movement of facilities. The 
Army Security Agency School trains both 
officers and enlisted men in advanced 
phases of Signal Communication. 


Communications—Good or Bad? 


Did the Armed Forces have adequate 
signal communication in the last war? A 
loud “No!” comes from Lt. Col. Roger C. 
Power, Jr., USMC, in The Marine Corps 
Gazette. He grants that communications 
did get through, but “it was oftentimes 
due to the good leg-work of some strong 
backed messenger on foot,” not to the sig 
nal equipment. Amphibious ships and 
craft should be wired for communications, 
so that equipment waterproofed for land- 
ings could remain unopened until after the 
landing, and not have to be jury-rigged 
aboard and then taken ashore through the 
drink. 

The wire and radio equipment itself is 
poor, he believes, and should be replaced 
by modern equipment, supplemented by 
teletype and facsimile. There should be 
complete integration of wire and radio 
nets, and all messages should be auto 
matically scrambled so that security is 
maintained without cumbersome codes and 
ciphers. 


TRANSPORTATION CORPS 


Boners 


Military transportation transcends all 
boundaries, and the same office must be re 
sponsible for moving troops and supplies 
from the time they leave until they arrive. 
This is the only way that the Armed 
Forces can depend on getting, on time, 
what they need, Col. N. H. Vissering 
maintains in the Military Review. 

Early in the war when our transports 
were sunk, G-4 would attempt to replace 
the lost cargo by checking shipping docu- 
ments, when the records showed “five 
cases ordnance supplies,” they didn’t know 
whether Davy Jones had taken .50 MGs 
or M2 ammo. Technical equipment was 
knocked down and shipped separately 
I'wo hundred planes headed for the Philip- 
pines were diverted to Australia early in 
the war, but they sat around for months 
because vital parts had been shipped in 
another vessel. 

Boners like this were the result of di 
vided authority and inadequate control. 
The Transportation Corps, the author in 
sists, should be made a permanent service 
to prevent their recurrence. 


ARMY FIELD FORCES 


Training Cycle Lengthened 


The Army increased its basic training 
program to 14 weeks from the eight it 
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had been forced to use when men were 
badly needed overseas. The increased time 
will give recruits a firmer grounding in 
basic subjects, plus more time for classi- 
fication procedures and orientation. 

The 14 weeks will give the recruit some 
560 hours of training as compared with the 
400 squeezed into eight weeks. 


INFANTRY 

Wanted: A Sniping Rifle 

Take a bolt action, 10%-pound rifle, 
with a 1%-pound scope and a 12-shot box 
magazine, fire a .30-'06 or .300 Magnum 
with a 180-grain boattail bullet traveling 
at 3200 feet per second and you'll have a 
sniping rifle that snipers dream about. 

This one was dreamed up by Lt. Col. 
Gene Hicker in The American Rifleman. 
He admits it is a heavy outfit, but he wants 
to make sure of hits at long ranges. Citing 
the chuck hunter, who takes $250 worth 
of doodads to the slaughter, he compares 
him with “the soldier of our country who 
takes out a $30 mass-production rifle with 
a $40 glass slapped on it to gamble his 
life in some pretty big shootin’ matches.” 

In no case has the sniping equipment 
of any army even remotely approached the 
supreme accuracy of which the modern 
rifle is capable. 


Charge and Countercharge 

“Maintenance of airborne forces su- 
perior in training and equipment to those 
of any potential enemy would give us the 
advantage of having immediately avail- 
able a highly effective striking force,” Lt. 
Col. W. A. Kuhn writes in the Military 
Review. 

“I do not think we can afford the man- 
power, the material or the money to main 
tain in peace airborne divisions with all 
their mass of specialized equipment, or 
the enormous numbers of aircraft required 
to lift them,” countered Air Chief Marshal 
Sir John C. Slessor, in the Military Re- 
view. 

Despite these divergent views, which 
seemed more based on economics than 
strategy, the two authors agree that gen- 
eral air superiority at both the marshaling 
and target areas is absolutely essential for 
successful airborne operations. 


ARMOR 
Who Gets the Credit? 


Heinz Guderian, the premier German 
tanker, writing in The Armored Cavalry 
Journal, claims for Germany the creation 
of the first armored division. Discussing 
the relation between infantry and armor, 
he points out that in 1940 the Germans 
had four armored battalions to three rifle 
battalions; in 1941, four rifle battalions to 
two or three armored, and later in "41 
against Russia, another motorcycle rifle 
battalion was added. Guderian believes that 
an even split between tankers and dough- 
boys is the ideal proportion. Possibly fore- 
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casting a trend in nations shy on air power, 
he stresses the need of giving a “great deal 
of attention to the problems of cross-coun- 
try movement and combat at night.” 

The American defeat of German armor 
can be attributed, says Col. H. H. D. 
Heiberg, in the same Journal, “more to 
our numerical superiority . . . than to any 
superiority in quality of armament or 
armor.” 

“Our postwar concept of tank employ- 
ment accords major emphasis to gun power 
and mobility, with armor protection sec- 
ondary.” 

So much for the American and German 
tank picture. The recent “unalterable his- 
torical fact” put forward by Russia that 
she “be credited with the invention of the 
tank,” met with sniggers from Britain, 
France and America. “Remarkable as it 
may seem,” says Garrett Underhill in The 
Armored Cavalry Journal, “the Soviets 
have somewhat of a case to back their claim 
of being first with a practical tank.” They 
built and tested one in June, 1915, three 
months before the English developed 
“Little Willie,” and long before France’s 
first Estienne was built. 

Underhill points out that the Russians 
have frequently been foresighted on weap- 
ons and shortsighted on tactics, and that 
their tank development and tank doctrine 
were not exceptional. Underhill’s article, 
one of three, ‘s the first serious attempt 
to document the story of Russian armor. 
The material is well presented, and deserves 
serious study. 


Ist Armored to Publish History 


Arrangements have been completed and 
contracts have been let for the publication 
of the history of the Ist Armored division 
by the Infantry Journal Press. 

The Association has a file of sorne 18,000 
names and addresses of forusce members. 
Obviously this file is incor plete, and many 
of the addresses on file ere out of date. 
Therefore, the Association asks that every 
former member of the Division send in his 
name and address at once to insure that he 
has a chance to obtain his copy of the 
history. 

The second annual convention of the 
Association will be held at the Congress 
Hotel in Chicago on July Ist and 2d. 


ANTIAIRCRAFT ARTILLERY 


SAM, AAM, or SPAM? 


When, in the 1930s, there was no field 
manual on the employment of armored 
forces, J.F.C. Fuller devised his own meth- 
ods of employment and published them as 
FSR Ill. Ten years later in 1940 he was 
proved astoundingly correct. 

Guided missiles are in the stage now 
that tanks were then. So Lt. Colonels How- 
ard B. Hudiburg and Richard G. Thomas 
have prepared a preliminary manual of 
their own. The Antiaircraft Journal has 
published the first chapter. 


——_, 


There are eight types of guide: nissiles 
Surface-to-Surface Missile (SSM Surface. 


to-Air (SAM); Air-to-Surface (ASM), ai, 


to-Air (AAM); Surface-to-LUy lerwater 
(SUM); Air-to-Underwater (AU 
Underwater-to-Surface CUSM); ind Up. 
derwater-to-Air (UAM). 

The methods of guiding the missij« 


fall into five groups: 1. Preset, like the V> 
the simplest, but not the most accurate, ) 
Command, guided by radio, radar, etc. »,. 


se +» aC 
curate but requiring complicated grounj 
control facilities. 3. Beam riders which 


follow a defined beam and compute thei; 
own commands, eliminating or™-~2 onty 
equipment. 4. Navigational, which can 
navigate its own course by various method; 
5. Homing, by which the missile can iden. 
tify some characteristic of the target and 
seek its way to an impact. In practice , 
missile would probably combine these sys. 
tems by using preset initial guidance, com. 
mand mid-course guidance and homino 
terminal guidance. ; 

Because missiles must be driven at ver, 
high speeds, some type of jet motor js 
needed. Atmospheric motors, which draw 
oxygen from the air, are confined to , 
height of about 20 miles; self-sustaining 
motors, which carry their own. oxygen, have 
an unlimited ceiling. 

With these technicalities out of the way, 
the authors then develop specifications for 
missiles which ground troops can expect to 
use. The first is a SAM (Surface-to-Air 
AA missile, and another is a SAM aniti- 
missile missile. The next is a SSM (Sur- 
face-to-Surface) with a 150-mile range 
and a SSM with a 150 to 500-mile range. 

With these four specific weapons in 
mind, the authors will set forth their tac- 
tical use in the next issue. 


CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 


NATIONAL GUARD 


State of the Guard 


The National Guardsman figures that 
the Guard is holding its own in the “Battle 
of Washington.” Devoting 10 of its 32 
pages to a situation report, it sees the bat- 
tle undecided, but the outcome hopeful. 

Air Force is determined to give the whole 
“Federalize the Air National Guard” ques- 
tion a complete airing, and gets some back 
ing from a state adjutant, Gen. John E. 
Walsh, of Idaho (not to be confused with 
Gen. E. A. Walsh, Adjutant of Minne- 
sota)). 


Byrnes Committee Reports 


The Secretary of the Army’s Commit- 
tee on Civilian Components went down 
the line for the organization of the Amy 
of the United States as it now is, declaring 
its confidence in the “traditional national 
security policy” of relying on “organized 
citizen’s forces to support regular armed 
forces.” 

It declared that the “integrity of each 
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of th rve components] must be main- 
| each must receive the “com- 


tained signee’ 
olet enthusiastic support not only 
of ‘cular Army itself but of the 
. ” 

, whole. 


.e Committee recommended a Na- 
nal Guard of 475,000 officers and men 
1 an Organized Reserve of 579,300 of 
fcers and men. 

: Selective Service. It asked for a Se- 
ective Service law that would be “appli- 
the reserve Components” and sug- 


sted that the Army Recruiting Service 
ner recruiting for the reserve com 
nonent 

Secretary Royall announced that the 


Committee's report would be studied by 
the General Staff and the General Staff 
Committee on National Guard and Re- 
serve Policy. 

Mr. James F. Byrnes, former Secretary 
f State, was chairman of the Committee. 
Other members were: Charles E. Wilson, 
President, General Electric Co.; Gen. Mark 
W. Clark, Lt. Gen. Leonard T. Gerow, 
and Lt. Gen. Manton S. Eddy, all of the 
Regular Army; Maj. Gen. Ellard A. Walsh, 
Maj. Gen. Sumter Lowry, and Brig. Gen. 
lohn A. Harris, all of the National Guard; 
and Maj. Gen. Julius Ochs Adler, Brig. 
Gen. Hanford MacNider, and Col. Clar- 
ence E. Barnes, all of the ORC. 


largest Guard Since World War | 


The National Guard with 320,182 of- 
fcers and enlisted men on February 1, 
1949 was at its greatest strength since 
World War I. 

The Guard reported a net gain of 9,- 
105 men during the month of January, 
the greatest monthly gain since June of 
1948, when individual State strength ceil- 
ings were imposed. These ceilings were re- 
moved November 23, 1948. 

“Since the State ceilings were lifted, 
the National Guard has gained a total of 
17,893 men within a period of only 10 
weeks. We undoubtedly will attain our 
budgetary ceiling strength of 341,000 well 
before the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 
1949,” General Kenneth F. Cramer, Chief 
of the National Guard Bureau, said. 

Army units of the National Guard 
showed a net gain of 7,371 during Janu- 
ary to reach a total strength of 282,700. 
The Air National Guard gained 1,644 
during January, reaching a strength of 
3/,482. 


Two Divisions Reorganized 


Two national Guard Infantry divisions 
have completed organization of all their 
component units under the new Tables 
of Organization that provide for a sub- 
stantial increase in fire power, combat ef- 
fectiveness and mobility. 

They are the 47th Division of Minne- 
sta and North Dakota and the 37th Di- 
vision of Ohio. Under the old tables two 
infantry divisions had attained 100 per 
cent organization: the 43rd of Connecti- 
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cut, Rhode Island, and Vermont; and the 
45th of Oklahoma. 

The National Guard is the first com- 
ponent of the Army of the United States 
to prepare complete reduction tables and 
to authorize their implementation. 


Broaden Study of Reserves 


The Air Force Committee, convened to 
study whether adequate air defense of the 
United States can be best achieved with 
or without consolidation of the Air Force 
Reserve and the Air National Guard, was 
directed by Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg to 
broaden its study to include: 

Study and recommend methods of in- 
creasing the degree of readiness of the 
Air National Guard through training. 

Study and recommend methods of facil- 
itating the immediate and unhampered 
passing of the Air National Guard to Fed- 
eral control in the event of an emergency. 

Study and recommend such other mat- 
ters, as in the committee’s belief, would 
improve the Air National Guard. 

Study the effectiveness of the Air Re- 
serve program and make recommendations 
as to methods of improving it. 

Lieut. Gen. Elwood R. Quesada, Special 
Assistant to the Air Force Chief of Staft 
for Reserve Forces, is chairman of the 
board. 

Scope. Other matters under study by 
the committee are: 

The desired structure of any single Fed- 
eral Reserve component, if adopted, as 
well as size, organization, and training, 
within the limitations of manpower, ap- 
propriations, and installations. 

The means of retaining and improving 
advances already made by each component 
ini organization and training, and the prob- 
lems of transferring personnel, buildings, 
installations, property, real estate, and 
lease holds to the unified component, if 
such transfer should be indicated. 

Arrangements for continuing to make 
available to the governors of states and ter- 
ritories such air transportation as is re- 
quired by official duties in the interests of 
national defense. 


Air Conference at Orlando 


More than 400 officers of the Air Na- 
tional Guard and the U. S. Air Force will 
attend a three-day conference at Orlando 
Air Force Base, Orlando, Florida, on April 
4, 5, 6, the National Guard Bureau an 
nounced. 

The Air National Guard of all 48 States, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the District of 
Columbia will be represented. The Air 
Force representatives will be from Head 
quarters, United States Air Force, the Con- 
tinental Air Command, Air Matériel Com 
mand and the numbered Air Forces. 


Spaatz Trophy to be Awarded 
Establishment of the “Spaatz Trophy” 

as a yearly award to outstanding flying 

units of the Air National Guard was an- 





nounced by Major General Kenneth F. 
Cramer, Chief, National Guard Bureau. 

Named, with his consent, for General 
Carl Spaatz, former Chief of Staff, United 
States Air Force, the trophy will be award 
ed to the best flying unit in each of the 
Air Guard’s 12 Wings. 

A similar trophy named for General of 
the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower, former 
Army Chief of Staff, recently was estab- 
lished for Army units of the National 
Guard. 

Winning units will be chosen by the 
United States Air Force, on recommenda- 
tion of boards established in each Wing, 
on the basis of general efficiency and readi- 
ness, including safety and flying records, 
personnel, maintenance of equipment and 
esprit-de-corps. Board members will be 
the regular Air Force instructors assigned 
to the Wing. 


ORGANIZED RESERVES 


Reserves Outline Plan 


Brig. Gen. E. A. Evans, Executive Di- 
rector of the Reserve Officers Association, 
outlined a three-point plan his Association 
favored for the Reserves, as follows: 

©1) A Reserve Bureau should be cre- 
ated in each Service corresponding to the 
National Guard Bureau in the Army. 

‘2) Reserve components should have 
representation “on the Secretary's level” 
through an Assistant Secretary for each 
Armed Forces Department who would 
handle Reserve affairs. 

(3) The House Armed Services Com- 
mittee should have a subcommittee to deal 
exclusively with National Guard and Re- 
serve problems. 


New Reserve Supply Unit 


The Army announced the organization 
of a new type of Army Reserve Supply Di- 
vision in New York City that will be 
trained not only to function overseas in 
time of war but to function in the U.S. in 
time of disaster. 

Designated as the 1303 Logistical Train- 
ing Division Reserve, the organization will 
be similar in many respects to such large 
base supply units as the Continental Base 
Section in France and the Peninsula Base 
Section in Italy during the war. 

Plans for the Reserve Division were 
worked out at the Command and General 
Staft College. 


AIR FORCE 


B-36 Defended 


Secretary of Air Symington attempted 
to lay at rest “a continuous whispering 
campaign” against the big B-36 bomber. 

In a speech at Norwalk, Conn., he de- 
scribed the B-36 as being the longest range 
and highest flying bomber in existence and 
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promised that it will soon be the fastest of 
its type. 

He said the plane’s 16 cannon are capa- 
ble of firing explosive shells as well as 
normal armor-piercing projectiles. 


Strength in Far East 


Air Force strength in the Far East rep- 
resents a considerable proportion of the Air 
Force overseas, although the exact number 
is classified. Altogether the Air Force has 
128,000 officers and men serving overseas. 

The Air Force has revealed that its Far 
East Air Force consists of one medium bom- 
bardment group equipped with B-29s, two 
light bombardment groups equipped with 
B-26s, and seven fighter groups, equipped 
with F-47s, 51s and 80s. 


Educational Survey 


The Air Force made a survey which re- 
vealed the educational background of its 
officers and men: 


Officers Enlisted 
Non-8th grade graduates 120 23,560 
8th grade graduates.... 240 49,520 
Some high school ..... . 1,810 126,040 
High school graduates. .17,350 133,380 
Some college work... . . 18,000 21,170 
College graduates... ... 9,220 1,328 
Postgraduate, college... 3,940 420 


Nonsegregation 


The Army and Navy Journal reported 
that the Air Force was planning to elimi- 
nate racial segregation by the end of the 
year. 

According to the Journal an Air Force 
study, “already approved by its ranking ci- 
vilian and military officials, calls for a ‘100 
per cent’ elimination of segregation.” 

The all-Negro 332d Fighter Wing is 
to be deactivated and its rated officers and 
highly skilled flight crewmen reassigned on 
a world-wide basis. 

It was reported that the new Air Force 
policy for enlisted Negroes would be three- 
fold: 

(1) Highly skilled flight crewmen and 
maintenance personnel of proven capability 
will be assigned to various Air Force 
units without regard to color. 

(2) Men with less skill but who show 
promise would be sent to school for addi- 
tional training. 

(3) Men without promise would be 
separated from the service. 


Selection Boards Meet 
A U. S. Air Force selection board is to 


consider officers for permanent promotion 
to the grade of captain. 

The number to be considered will de- 
pend on the date chosen by the Air Force 
fox eligibility cut-off, which will be be- 
tween January I, 1950, and January 1, 
1951, but the number eligible for considera- 
tion will range between 1,500 and 3,500. 

If January 1, 1950 is the date selected, 
approximately 1,500 officers will be eligible 
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for promotion as a result of completing 
seven years of promotion service prior to 
that date. If any other date in 1950 is fixed 
to determine eligibility, the later the date, 
the greater number of officers will be eli- 
gible, finally increasing to 3,500 if January 
1, 1951, is the eligibility date. 

Colonels, too. Another selection board 
will be convened, probably in July, to con- 
sider officers for promotion to the perma- 
nent grade of colonel. Eligibility criteria as 
well as number of officers to be considered 
have not been established for these promo- 
tions. 

The following tentative schedule of 
boards to consider both permanent and tem- 


porary promotions has been announced: 
Board Officers To Officers To 


Meets BeOonsidered Be Promoted 
To Grade of 
Permanent 
Colonel .15 July Unknown Unknown 
Permanent 
Captain .15 May Unknown Unknown 
Temporary 
Lt. Col... 14 Feb. 3,000 600 
Temporary 
Major ..15 Apr. 6,000 1,000 


Changes in Bases 


Ellington Air Force Base, Houston, Tex., 
used during the war as a navigator training 
school, will resume that role in August un- 
der Air Training Command as the Air 
Force's first postwar Navigation school. The 
first class will include only officers, but 
aviation cadet training will begin in No- 
vember. Approximately 5,300 personnel, 
including 1,600 aviation cadets, will be sta- 
tioned at the base. 

Air Force Reserve and Air National 
Guard training now being conducted at 
Ellington AFB will continue there. 

San Marcos Air Force Base, San Marcos, 
Tex., will be inactivated. The liaison and 
helicopter pilot training now being con- 
ducted there will be divided between Waco 
Air Force Base, Waco, Tex., and Keesler 
Air Force Base, Biloxi, Miss., with liaison 
at Waco and helicopter at Keesler. 

Another movement of Air Force person- 
nel, previously announced, saw the 27th 
Fighter Wing transferred from Kearney 
AFB, Nebr., to Bergstrom AFB, Austin, 
Tex. 


First True Missile 


The Air Force announced development 
of two new high-altitude guided rocket 
missiles, with controls that can aim them 
from the ground at targets in flight. 

The larger of the two missiles is 32 feet 
long, as compared with the 45-foot length 
of the German V-2 rocket and was de- 
scribed as being “potentially capable of at- 
taining altitudes of more than 100 miles.” 

The Air Force announced that “these are 
true guided missiles, which can be launched 
in one direction, then changed in flight to 
hit another target.” (This has long been an 
Air Force objective in the guided missile 
program. Neither the V-2 nor the earlier 


a 


V-1, buzz bomb, which was no: 4 rocker 
but a jet-powered flying bomb, could 
aimed after launching except for , device 
to cut off power and start the missiles inty, 
descending flight pattern. The Arm 
Forces to date have failed to equ:! the gic 
tance record of the German \V-2. which 


established an altitude record of 1 | 4 mile § 


Nativ. The second new rocket desig 
nated as NATIV, is about 13 feet in leng:), 
It was designed to aid in the study of gir 
foil problems, developing contro! systems 
and the training of rocket launching crews 
The NATIV has an altitude trajectory of 
about 10 miles. Both rockets have been 
successfully test-fired, the Air Force said 
but did not .“‘sclose the altitudes ottained 
by the 774. 

A total of $26,500,000 allocated to the 
Air Force since last fall will be used to pur. 
chase guided missiles and allied equipmen; 
for training and further experiments. 


New USAF Research Aircraft 


The USAF’s newest research aircraft, 
designated as the Model 7002 for identif- 
cation purposes, is undergoing flight tests 
at Muroc, Calif., Air Force Base. 

Designed and built by Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corporation at San Diego, 
California, the Model 7002 features a Delta 
wing, the first aircraft of this type. 

The radically designed aircraft is being 
used to explore and test the stability and 
control characteristics of the Delta wing 
This type of wing differs from conventional 
wings in that it has a much larger degree of 
sweepback—60 degrees compared to the 35 
degrees which is the maximum now being 
used on Air Force aircraft. The wing is 
triangular-shaped and incorporates elevons 
in the trailing edge for aileron and elevator 
action, thus eliminating the need for a tail 
section. A vertical stabilizer and rudder are 
provided to give added directional control 
and stability. 

The Model 7002 is powered by an Alli 
sor: J-33 turbo-jet engine rated at 5,200 
pounds thrust with water injection. It has 
a tricycle landing gear and a jettisonable 
bubble-type pilot’s canopy. 


All-Weather Jet Fighter 


The Air Force’s newest all-weather jet 
fighter, the Northrop XF-89 called the 
“Scorpion,” is undergoing flight tests 
Muroc, Calif., Air Force Base, where 
made its first flight August 16, 1948. 

The thin-winged XF-89 is specially de 
signed for tactical operations at night o 
under unfavorable weather conditions. !t 
has a crew of two, a pilot and a radar ob 
server, both of whom can be “exploded 
clear of the plane by pilot-ejection seats # 
the plane must be abandoned at high 
speeds. ; 

Powered by two Allison J-35 jet engines 
each rated at 4,000 pounds thrust, the 
“Scorpion” is in the 600 miles an hour class. 

The XF-89 has a service ceiling of ovet 
40,000 feet and a design gross weight o 
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New Assistant Secretaries 


Mr. John T. Koehler, appointed by Presi- 
dent Truman to be Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, commanded the Navy’s first Un- 
derwater Demolition Team to engage in 
combat during World War II. 

Mr. Koehler was released from active 
duty as a commander in the Naval Reserve 
in November 1945, and shortly thereafter 
he joined the Office of the General Coun- 
sl for the Navy Department. He has re- 
cently served as Assistant General Coun- 
gl for the Navy Department. 

He was appointed to succeed Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy Mark Edwin An- 
drews. 

Mr. Koehler was awarded the Silver Star 
Medal for his work in connection with pre- 
assault dernolition work on the beaches of 
Roi-Namur in the Marshalls. Before being 
assigned to the Pacific for duty, Mr. Koeh- 
ler, then a lieutenant commander, was 
executive ofcer of a Naval Advance Base 
group in the Mediterranean. He partici- 
pated in the invasion of Sicily, landing on 
D-day at Gela where he served as beach- 
master during the assault phase of the op- 
eration. 

Mr. Dan A. Kimball, nominated by 
President Truman to be Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy for Air, succeeds John Nicholas 
Brown, whose resignation was accepted by 
the President. 

Mr. Kimball is executive vice president 
of the Aerojet Engineering Corporation of 
Azusa, Calif., and vice president and direc- 
tor of General Tire and Rubber Company. 
A veteran of World War I, he was trained 
as a pilot in the same group as General 
James H. Doolittle and received his com- 
mission as second lieutenant in the Army 
Air Forces on March 1, 1918, mustering 

ut at the end of the war as a first lieuten- 
ant. 


Navy Bolster Antisubs 


Plans to revamp the Navy’s table of or- 
ganization for the dual purpose of strength- 
ening its antisubmarine forces and at the 
same time pare down its over-all strength 
to meet the smaller Defense Budget pro 
posed by President Truman, were an- 
nounced by Secretary of the Navy John L. 
Sullivan. 

The plan contemplates cutting down by 
29,500 men, 72 vessels and 418 planes. 
The changes are scheduled to be completed 
largely by June 30 this year. 

Combat Craft. Only 15 of the 72 ships 
to be deactivated are to be major combat 
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class. Three would be aircraft carriers of 
the Essex type, nine would be light cruisers, 
and three would be antiaircraft cruisers. 

The other 57 “noncombatant” vessels in- 
clude five patrol craft, four destroyer mine- 
sweepers, with the remainder being of the 
patrol boat class or similar smaller vessels. 

These reductions will, however, be offset 
by the addition of 30 major combat vessels 
by the end of next year, or a net increase of 
15 in the number of major fighting craft. 

Letter to Congress. Mr. Sullivan out- 
lined his plans in letters sent to the chair- 
men of the Senate and House Armed Serv- 
ices and Appropriations Committee. These 
groups are to re-examine the President's 
proposed Navy budget of $4,600,000,000. 

“In order to enter fiscal year 1950 with 
the operating forces and the supporting es- 
tablishment which the Navy plans to main- 
tain during that fiscal year,” Mr. Sullivan 
told the committee, “it is necessary at once 
to reduce our present forces. 

“These reductions must be initiated at 
this time because in so far as practicable the 
changes contemplated must be accom- 
plished prior to June 30, 1949.” The Navy 
Chief also told the Congressional group 
that plans for the present fiscal year “em- 
phasize antisubmarine readiness.” 

The 30 major vessels which will join the 
fleet next year include 24 destroyers and 
“destroyer types” as fighters of submarines, 
two submarines, one light aircraft carrier, 
one 27,000-ton carrier of the Essex class, 
one heavy cruiser and one light cruiser. 


Smaller Navy Medals 


Navy service ribbons are being reduced 
in size to conform with those of the Army. 

The current %-inch ribbons authorized 
by the Navy are to be replaced with %-inch 
ribbons, although the change is not com- 
pulsory until 1 Oct. 1951. The two sizes, 
the Navy pointed out, however, may not be 
mixed. 

Insignia worn on ribbons has also been 
standardized, and all stars and letters worn 
on ribbons will be of a uniform size in the 
future. 

At the same time the Navy announced 
that miniature decorations and medals, ex- 
cept the Medal of Honor, shall be worn on 
the evening dress uniform, and that large 
medals may be worn on the evening dress 
only if miniatures are not available. Minia- 
tures may also be worn on civilian evening 
dress, the Navy said. 

When large medals are authorized for 
uniforms other than evening dress, the 
maximum number which can be worn at 
one time is restricted to the number that 
can be accommodated on one holding bar, 
which is five. 


Uniform Changes 


A number of changes in Navy summer 
uniforms have been approved. One pro- 
vides for a lightweight khaki raincoat and 
rain cap cover as optional items for officers, 
chief petty officers and stewards. 





Khaki shirts made of tropical worsted or 
other lightweight wool fabrics as optional 
for use by officers, chief petty officers and 
stewards. 

The designation of khaki lightweight 
wool fabric uniforms and blue uniforms 
worn by chief petty officers and stewards as 
Service Dress, Khaki and Blue, respectively, 
conforming to the designations currently 
authorized for commissioned and warrant 
officers. 

Prohibiting the wearing of black shoes 
and black socks with any uniform other 
than blues, eliminating their use with khaki 
and white uniforms and aviation winter 
working uniforms. Enlisted personnel, how 
ever, will continue to wear black shoes and 
white socks with their white uniforms. 

Abolishing the uniform presently pre 
scribed for officers and warrant officers con- 
sisting of white coat and blue trousers. 


Push-Button Men Want Extra Pay 


The Navy recently wrote 32,000 out of 
50,000 wartime electronics technicians ask 
ing if they would rejoin. Only 4,000 re 
plied. This proves, says Commander Ed 
ward J. Fahy in the USNI Proceedings, 
that the Armed Forces had better start poy 
ing specialists wages that compete with in 
dustry or we won’t have anybody to push 
the button come the push-button war. 

Not only should specialists rate higher 
pay, but they should rate higher rank. The 
assembly and arming of the bomb at Bikini 
was done by Doctors of Science. Come 
World War III, are they going to enlist as 
Atomic Armorers with a noncom’s or petty 
officer’s rank? 


MARINES 
Individual Equipment 


Let’s scrap the present bed roll and shel 
ter half, writes Lt. Clarence E. Schwancke, 
USMC, in the Marine Corps Gazette, and 
adopt a three-piece outfit that is snug and 
durable. The Schwaneke version consists 
of a ground cloth-shelter tent, a sleeping 
bag, and a bedding cover. The detailed 
analysis of the faults of the present equip 
ment and of the advantages of the proposed 
outfit, supported by excellent drawings, 
makes ‘a lot of sense. 


No, We Don’t 


“Come on you sons of b......!. Do you 
want to live forever?” That, unfortunately, 
isn’t what the man said. The man being 
Sergeant Dan Daly, USMC, twice winner 
of the Medal of Honor. What he really 
said, according to Leatherneck, was, “For 
Rains sake, men—come on! Do you want 
to live forever?” 

Daly repeatedly turned down offers of 
commissions. “Any officer,” he would say, 
“can get by on his sergeants. A sergeant 
has to know his stuff. I’d rather be an out- 
standing sergeant than a ... .... poor ofh- 
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General Frank D. Merrill 


In last month's JourNnaL, a caption under a wartime 
picture of General Frank D. Merrill reported that 
General Merrill had “died in 1948 at the age of 44 at 
Walter Reed General Hospital, a victim of the Burmese 
jungle and its diseases.” The caption was entirely wrong 
as this letter, among others received by The Journat 
attests: 


475th Infantry Association 
1291 Yale Station 
New Haven, Connecticut 


March 3, 1949 


Colonel Joseph I. Greene 
Infantry Journal 

1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Dear Colonel Greene: 


At the risk of being repetitious but nevertheless to in 
sure full justice to the excellent state of mind and body 
of Major General Frank D. Merrill, 1 hasten to correct 
the impression created by the caption under General 
Merrill's picture on page 8 of the March issue. 

General Merrill has retired from the Army and is liv- 
ing in Concord, .New Hampshire, following the rather 
serious illness which kept him in Walter Reed Hospital 
for some months. 

General Merrill's present good health may be evi 
denced by the enclosed picture which shows him at the 
annual dinner of the 475th Infantry Regiment of the 
Mars Task Force, successors to the original Merrill’s 
Marauders. The dinner was held on January 5, 1949, 
and the General was the guest of honor and the principal 
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General Merrill, second from left, at dinner of the 475th Infantry, 
Mars Task Force, on January 5, 1949. 


speaker. He also spoke at the annual reunion of Merrill's 
Marauders in Philadelphia last September. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Reusen A. Howpen 
Lt. Col., Inf., Res. 


The embarrassment of the editors of The Journ 
over having committed such an error was relieved only by 
the good news that General Merrill is now in excellent 
health. The editors apologize to the distinguished former 
commander of the Marauders and the Mars Task Force 
for their error and to the readers of The Journat whi 
were so grossly misinformed by the caption. The editors 
hope General Merrill will have a great many more useful! 
years of life before joining his late commander, General 
Stilwell in the Valhalla reserved for those who fought in 
Burma in World War II. 


Housing for Army Families 


If there was ever a time when the Army didn’t have 
a family housing shortage the memory of living soldiers 
is forgetful and the written records are faulty. To be 
sure some of the smaller Army posts have had adequate 
housing for its families; housing that in some cases was 
comfortable and designed for the needs of Army families. 

But this has been the exception rather than the nor- 
mal thing. Married officers and men of twenty or more 
years of service lived for years in houses made from con- 
verted World War I barracks, just as many of today’s 
married soldiers are living in houses or apartments made 
from converted World War II barracks. 

About all you could say about those temporary struc- 
tures were that they put a roof over the heads of the 
families of Army men. They certainly weren't the dream 


houses of 1919, 1929 or 1949. But in all truth they were 
superior in many respects to the dirty, run-down houses 
and hovels that were so often the only thing a soldier 
could rent (and at relatively fantastic prices) in towns 
and cities in the neighborhood of the post. 

Congress has often considered the Army’s housing 
problem and there has been, with the exception of the 
war years, a small increase in the number of modern 
family units built on Army reservations. Since the end 
of World War II, Army housing has had to take its 
chances with the larger national housing shortage. And 
this in a time of high construction costs. Housing for 
Army families is being built and more will be, but it is 
quite apparent that it will be a long time, if ever, before 
every married officer and soldier, eligible for housing, 
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find the kind of housing he needs available to him 
rever he may be assigned for duty. 
uring the past year the Department of the Army 
been studying the housing problem from a some- 
t new angle, looking for methods that might be used 
upplement the present building program. One pos- 
method would be to interest large investors in 
ding garden-type apartments on or near large Army 
The problems involved are numerous. For one 
1g the investor would require some assurance that 
post would continue to be an active one with a full 
iplement of officers and men on duty. This is espe- 
ily true in areas where the Army post provides the 
y possible source of rental pe rsonnel. Investors are 
uctant to build apartments for several hundred fami- 
es near Fort Blank, isolated in the middle of the Great 
\merican Desert, unless the Army can give them some 
ouarantee that Fort Blank will be an active installation 
r many years to come. And the Army can’t do that. 
[here is an interesting operation now going on at 
Fort Bliss, Texas, where a housing association has been 
formed among married noncommissioned officers. Fifty 
houses are being erected on the post, with 150 more 
scheduled. The house are prefabs, purchased at a special 
discount. Much of the work is being done by the mem- 









In the creation of a sound military force for the armed 
defense of the nation, there is no place for free competi- 
tive enterprise among the separate services in the busi- 
ness of fighting a war. Security is a cooperative venture; 
it is not a competitive race. To forewarn aggressors and 
to construct effective military might, we are in need of 
partnership, not partisanship; concern for the safety of 
this nation, not the survival of our arms. 

Because we insist that every American armchair has a 
right to its own home-grown general, the agreement of 
our armed forces on a strategic plan for defense is on trial 
today before a bar of public debate. I certainly do not 
question the right of any American to speak his honest 
opinion on the fitness of our plans. His is the nation to 
be defended and his are the taxes that pay the bills. And 
| respect the Constitutional right of Congress to make 
such provision as it may judge essential to the nation’s 
safety. 

But as a soldier, entrusted with a share of responsibilty 
for the nation’s defense, I feel it my duty to speak the 
truth as I see it, to state my convictions as plainly as | 
can, that you may know my position and that of the 
Army today. 

Let me make it clear at the outset, that what I have to 
say is not in criticism of the Air Force. I work in daily 
_ association with General Vandenberg of the Air 

orce and Admiral Denfeld of the Navy. And I know 
aa both believe as strongly as I do that the security of 
the nation depends upon the teamwork of the services. 
it was General Vandenberg, himself, who said only two 
months ago: “The three services are in complete agree- 
ment that no one service can do the job alone.” 

But too many Americans are searching for an easy and 
popular way to armed security through top-heavy trust 


Our Military Requirements 


(As stated by General Omar N. Bradley, 


bers themselves in off-duty hours. Post officials are back 
ing the project and the post engineer is installing the 
necessary utility lines to the project. Each occupant of 
a house will pay a small annual rental to the govern- 
ment for the use of the land, in addition to payments on 


principal and interest. Down payments are relatively 
small. Financing has been arranged locally. 

The Bliss project is an example of married soldiers 
lifting themselves out of the housing muddle by their 
own bootstraps—with, let it be added emphatically, the 
assistance of the local commander and the Department 
of the Army. 

There is some danger that such an area may become 
rundown and an eyesore in years to come but that can 
hardly happen except through the negligence of suc 
cessive post commanders. 

The Fort Bliss project seems to be an excellent emer 
gency supplement to the normal method of providing 
housing on Army reservations. Other posis are showing 
an interest in it and other similar projects may be de- 
veloped. But it should not, in the The Journat’s opin 
ion, ever become more than an emergency method for 
alleviating a critical housing shortage. Army housing 
should be built by the Army from funds specifically 
appropriated by Congress for that purpose. 


Chief of Staff, on Industry-Army Day.) 


in air power at the sacrifice of our remaining arms. We 
are in danger of reckoning our safety on fantasy rather 
than fact. 

I do not deprecate the vast capabilities of air power as 
a priority weapon for attack against any aggressor state. 
Nor do I deny that the threat of instant retaliation 
through an air offensive is our greatest deterrent to war 
today. But I must part company with those enthusiasts 
who ascribe to air power limitless capabilities in winning 
an instant decision. Air power, like every other we: apon, 
has gaping limitations for war as we shall know it for 
many vears to come. 

However crippling air attack can be, I am convinced 
beyond any reasonable doubt that should this nation be 
forced into still another conflict, we shall once more be 
forced to gain the inevitable victory over our dead bodies 
—those of our soldiers on the ground. 

If I did not believe that war in the future will still 
thrust its eventual buiden on the soldier who fights on 
the ground, then I would readily recommend abolition 
of the Army and happily bequeath our missions to any 
one who would have them. 

To provide long-term security for the nation, our mili- 
tary requirements must be related both to American for 
eign policy and to the known offensive capabilities of 
likely enemy states. ‘They must be predicated upon pre- 
paredness for a plan of war—a strategy that can defend 
our shores, aid our allies, and preserve a foothold from 
which to strike the aggressor in his homeland. Even in 
the combined employment of air, naval, and ground 
arms—war presents a problem of priority and sequence 
in mounting an offensive against the aggressor’s forces 
and the sources of his strength. To survive, the United 


States must be prepared instantly to gear its counter 














attack to a war of increasing violence, a war of growing 
intensity, and a war of widening global dimensions. 

At the instant of aggression, Z United States must 
fling the full force of its strategic air offensive against 
the enemy's heartland. But however savage this attack 
might be, it is dangerous for us to count on a decisive 
knockout in the first round. For the concentration of 
this initial air offensive must diminish as we dip deeper 
into the stockpile of our atomic bombs. 

In the second stage of war, we must rapidly seize, 
hold, and rush nearer the target those strategic bases 
from which we might bomb the enemy and from which 
he might bomb our cities. At the same time, while the 
enemy is flooding his neighboring states with troops and 
thundering against ground defenses, we must commit 
ourselves unreservedly to the preservation of a spring- 
board for an eventual climactic ground attack. 

If we were to accept the inevitability of enemy superi- 
ority on the ground, we should not only be forced to 
abandon our allies with frail hope of liberation, but we 
might also find ourselves trapped in a long and punish 
ing war of attrition through air bombardment. While 
the odds in such a conflict would presumably lie with 
us, an air war of attrition could readily lead to disaster 
—to a duel, a duel in the best fabled tradition of the 
gingham dog and calico cat who ate each other up. 

Unless the enemy were suddenly to collapse from the 
wounds of those first two blows, the United States must 
then be prepared in the third round of a war to strike 
at the enemy's forces, wrest from him his bases, and de- 
stroy the enemy's armies in large-scale ground assaults. 
Whether they be airborne or seaborne, these piercing 
attacks of mobile mechanized troops provide i a only 
weapon that can find its way to the roots of enemy 
resistance and there crush it or subdue it. 

Because the Army cannot subscribe to the thesis that 
air power is a self-sufficient power capable of single- 
handed victory in a global war, I am dismayed that those 
who dare question it should be tagged as oxcart soldiers 
in an atomic age. And I am alarmed that the Army’s 
insistence on a combined defensive force should be dis- 
torted in the minds of some Americans as stubborn 
opposition to the strengthening of air power. 

The United States Army does not question the need 
for placing first emphasis on strategic air as the most 
formidable weapon of attack. We confirm the premise 
of most airmen that the fear of instant retaliation at the 
hands of our strategic air offensive is the most substantial 
deterrent to war today. We freely affirm—in concert 
with the Joint Chiefs of Staff—our critical need for 
creating an instant war readiness in American air power. 
And we readily agree that while the nation in times of 
peace must curb exhorbitant spending for defense, first 
things must come first—and the first is readiness in air 
strength. 

But this does not mean we can abandon the others of 
our armed resources. For if we are to construct air power 
at the fatal expense of ground and naval arms, then we 
may foolishly be forced to desert our allies and forsake 
our capacity to wage a sustained war. By reckless reliance 
upon a knockout blow in the opening months of a con- 
flict, we might unwittingly risk defeat in war and the 
possible loss of our lives. Even a champion does not 
enter the ring until he has trained for the full bout. 

If the Army and Navy were to be denied relative 
readiness in their striking forces to hold and seize ad- 
vanced bases, we might easily waste our air strength in 





an overextended and therefore far 'css effective pre | yj 
nary air war. This could do nothing but lengthe: 
conflict and multiply its eventual cost. By our failu 
preserve a foothold for subsequent ground assault ve 
might have to abandon the promise of help for our ; 
and discard our hopes for decisive invasion agains: 
enemies’ armies. For no alliance can be effective 
where in the world until the United States is ready: 
deploy its strength immediately in the critical theate: of 
war. And no massive invasion can succeed witho 
near and friendly base from which we might launc! 
Unless the Army can maintain a minimum mobile str 
ing force as well as an effective base for mobilization o| 
its civilian soldiers, the Army cannot be readied in 

to accomplish its mission in war. 

In our mounting sequence of attack against an enem, 
aggressor, we cannot ring a bell for the third round and 
have the Army answer: “Wait a couple of years and then 
we'll come out swinging.” 

“Then” will be too late—because of too little now. 

The roles of defense forces are publicly defined during 
Congressional hearings on their budgets. But because 
limited peacetime budgets cannot—and will not—provide 
for the wartime mission of the Army, that mission is too 
often forgotten and frequently ignored. 

Because air power is essentially a first priority weapon, 
its first priority needs are provided in peacetime readi 
ness budgets. And because the Army is a lesser priority 
weapon in the sequence of attack, many of its peacetime 
needs are preparedness needs for wartime mobilization. 

If we starve the Army in an effort to feed those first 
priority forces, then we shall have to anticipate that 
ground support will be perilously thin in the initial 
stages of war and the large-scale ground offensive will, 
of necessity, be long delayed. Ultimately a war between 
nations is reduced to one man defending his land while 
another tries to invade it. Whatever the devastation in 
his cities and the disorder in his existence, man will not 
be conquered until you fight him for his life. 

I repeat to you what I said recently before a committee 
of Congress: The Army will live scrupulously within 
the means of a budget recommended to the Congress by 
its Commander in Chief. It is clearly apparent that in 
the absence of any precipitant danger, the nation must 
curb within reason that share of the national income it 
would devote to its common defenses. A nation cannot 
hope to purchase within the limits of its purse an assur- 
ance of guaranteed security against aggression. But it 
can spread the risk among its several services so that with 
reasonable safety we may forewarn aggressors and intel 
ligently provide for an effective force in the event of 
war. This, I believe we have done—critically, soundly 
and with the general approval of the services themselves. 

The Department of National Defense is not irre 
vocably ae critics would have you condemn it 
—among partisans of the several arms. We have made 4 
start in compromising our individual requirements to 
construct—one with another—a security force that can 
best fulfill both our instant and evenutal needs in the 
event of war. And we have learned that just as impor 
tant as step-by-step sequence of fighting in modern war 
is the fundamental demand for complete unity in word 
and heart among the armed forces. 

I pledge to you the willingness of the United States 
Army constantly to review its requirements that you 
need not be taxed for the maintenance of nonessentia!s. 
We do not exist to defend stubborn traditions, obsolete 
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ae or yesterday's tactics. We exist to defend the 
, tomorrow as well as today. And in subscribing 

1e aa for prudence in military spending, I say to 
that I would much prefer to take some military risk 
er than have to weather the dangers of an economic 
For only so long as we encourage the investment 
ur earnings in more production and better living for 
e who labor at our machines can we be assured that 
massive industrial plant and the health of our people 


are equal to the challenge they face. And only so long 
can we sustain the faith of our allies, aid them in the 
task of defending their reconstructed cities with some 
resources of their own 

The danger of conflict today appears to have slack- 
ened, partly because we are chewing sedatives in this 
constant war of nerves. What the coming years may 
bring will certainly be shadowed in the strength, reso 
lution, and common sense of the United States. 


What Price Air Refuelling? 


By COLONEL R. ERNEST DUPUY 


Every American soldier and sailor tingles with pride 
it the magnificent achievement of the U.S. Air Force in 

mpleting the first round-the-world nonstop flight. 
Lucky Lady II,” the “souped- up” B-50 bomber which 
accomplished the stunt, made air history. 

Leaving Carswell Air Base, Fort Worth, Texas, she 
circled the globe, having covered 23,452 miles in ninety 
four hours and one minute when she again touched 
down on Texas soil. The flight attested the leadership 
of American airplanes, American airmen and American 
ingenuity. 

Militarily, however, we must examine this flight care 
fully, lest in our enthusiasm we be led to false conclu 
sions which, carried to extreme, might well prove to be 
disastrous in war. 

Nothing in the “Lucky Lady II” flight has changed 
the basic concept of the air-ground-sea power trinity. 
Nothing in that flight has changed the paramount neces 
sity that in time of war bases must be held by ground 
power. Nothing in that flight has changed the proviso 
that supplies in such bases must be maintained in order 
that the combat ships may be serviced. And, since sup 
plies in quantity to service aerial fleets normally traverse 
the sea lanes in ship-bottoms, sea power is essential. 

True, the Berlin airlift has proven conclusively that 
supply by air is feasible. But the Berlin airlift is employ- 
ing transport planes to our limit, is short in distance, and 
is carried out only at tremendous expense. Furthermore, 
the transports are not provided with escort protection. In 
other words, the Berlin airlift is not a wartime operation. 

We learn that the “Lucky Lady II” was refuelled in 
the air from tanker planes—converted B-29s—operating 
respectively from Lagens Air Force Base in the Azores, 
from Dhahran in Saudi Arabia, from Clark Air Base at 
Manila, P. I., and from Hickam Air Base, Hawaii. One 
may reasonably assume that the gasoline provided from 
at least three of these bases had been brought there 
by seagoing vessel. 

The cold facts are, then, that unless American-held 
ground bases existed from which the globe-girdling plane 
could be fueled, the flight would have been impossible. 
Conversely, “Lady Luck II” could have flown to each of 
these bases in turn, landed refuelled and taken off again 
without the additional expense involved in tanker- plane 
and the fuel to power them. But then it would not have 
been a nonstop stunt. 

Two possible gains were made by the air-refuelling, 
and they are significant, since they involve the all- 
important time , ame of air-strike power. It was un- 
necessary that “Lady Luck II” come closer to each of the 
refuelling bases than the effective range of the tanker 
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planes. And—this is still a military secret, naturally—we 
have not been told whether or not the ship maintained 
course and speed while refuelling. 

As matters now stand, one ship, especially rigged for a 
special mission, was refuelled from the air in peacetime. 
Mass refuelling would necessitate, at each base selected, 
a fleet of tanker-planes, with crews. In wartime, to pro 
tect the task force while refuelling—lest they become 
“sitting ducks” for a hostile fighter blow—fighter escort 
must be provided, and the rendezvous for refuelling 
must take place within the cruising range of the fighter 
escort. 

Which brings up the point that aerial refuelling must 
be dependent upon superiority in the air, just as refuel 
ling at sea—for a long time an accepted Navy practice 
—presupposes naval superiority. In both cases the danger 
of a hit-and-run blow by the enemy is a calculated risk, 
to be parried by escorting patrols. 

The newly demonstrated air-refuelling system may 
well represent a powerful addition to our air power. Car 
ried out intelligently, to facilitate some specific operation 
of an aerial task force, one can foresee the concentration 
of a tanker force with fighter protection at the proper 
time and place. 

Here enters, however, the crass consideration of means 
and finances, together with adherence to the principles 
of mass and of economy of force. 

Like sea power, air power consists of combat ships 
transport ships and bases. Given already existing land 
bases, from which the combat air arm may be launched 
and serviced, bases from which today—as “Lucky Lady 
II” proved—American air power is able to thrust any 
where in the world, plus mobile carrier bases, would the 
additional expense of a large aerial tanker fleet be 
justified? 

If not especially built for the purpose, the tankers 
must be extemporized from existing bombers and trans- 
port planes. How much of the efficiency of the combat 
air arm would be lost by such diversion? By diversion of 
manpower in the crews necessary to man the tanker 
fleet; of gasoline to power it; of fighter escort to protect 
it. Somewhere there must be a balance between strik 
ing force and logistical support. 

Could the Air Force guarantee that such expansion 
and diversion could be made without detriment to its 
mission and its place in the trinity of air, ground and sea 
power? Could such expansion be made without diminu 
tion of the equally essential Army and the Navy? 

Of such stuff are the problems which the Air Force 
have imposed upon the Joint Chiefs of Staff and on forth 
right Colonel Louis Johnson, our Secretary of Defense. 
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HONOR ROLL 


It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Association 
is able to maintain the high standards of the INFANTRY JOURNAL as a magazine for 
fighting men. Each numbered star shows the number of completed years of all-out member- 
ship in the Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for 
the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cere- 
brations should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. 


lake It Understandable 


\ couple of months ago one Major 
Guntharp had a sensible and readable 
piece in the INFANTRY JourNAL in which 
he took to task the people in the field 
who disregard or water down to nothing 
ness the directives and orders of the all- 
powerful in Washington. 

More power to Major Guntharp in his 
crusade but the Pentagon people might 
well consider and do something about the 
stiff military language in which they 
couch their directives. Sometimes it is 
so strait-laced that a field soldier doesn’t 
know what's being talked about let alone 
understand the reasoning behind it. 

\s an example of a directive that is 
clearly understandable and also tells the 
reader the reason for it, consider the 
following. It’s an actual directive pub- 
lished in the year 1948. I have camou- 
flaged its origins, however. 


HEADQUARTERS 18TH AGGrREssOR D1VISION 
Office of The Inspector General 
Fort Violence, E. Z. 
4 October 1948 
SUBJECT: Investigation of Absence With- 
out Leave 

To Commanding Officer 

Combat Command A 

|. This office has been directed to make 
a study of the Absence Without Leave 
— within this command for the pur- 
pose oO 

a. Ascertaining the causes for men 
going Absent Without Leave, and 

b. Recommend appropriate corrective 
measures to reduce materially our AWOI 
rate. 

2. In February of 1947 the undersigned 
made a similar investigation in which it was 
found that men were going AWOL for the 
tollowing reasons: 

a. Homesickness—19% 
. Irresponsible Soldier—18% 
c. Sickness in Family—16% 
d. Social Problems in Family—14% 
e. Miscellaneous—13% 
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f. Dislike Army Life—8% 

g. Unfair treatment—7% 

h. Medical Attention—2% 

i. Failure to Understand Seriousness 

1% 

). Failure to get Pass—1% 
k. Held too long—1% 

3. While it is possible that the above 
reasons still apply, it is felt that there has 
been some change in the causes of AWOI 
and also that the action being taken to re 
duce our AWOL rate is not, in all cases, 
being followed too closely. An officer of a 
higher headquarters proposed the following 
possible causes of our high AWOL rate: 

a. Poor leadership 

b. Unjust and unfair treatment 

c. Lack of personal interest by small 
unit commanders 

d. Poor food 

e. General low morale 

f. Various other causes 

4. In order for this office to incorporate 
into the investigation the views and 
thoughts of all commanders of this com 
mand, I will appreciate your comments on 
the AWOL problem. In preparing your 
reply to this letter I would suggest that you 
analyze your command thoroughly and im 
partially. Why did each of the individuals 
AWOL in your command go AWOL? | 
mean the real reason, not some half-baked 
unfounded cause. What do your officers 
and cadre think about the problem? Are 
the policies of the division affecting your 


AWOL rate adversely? Are our training 
methods too severe? Is our food adequate 
and well prepared? Are the officers or men 
exercising poor leadership in their dealings 
with the trainees? And specifically, what 
can we do to further reduce the AWOI 
rate individually or collectively? I will ap 
preciate if you will make your reply a com 
munication of which you can be proud. 
One which carries a real meaning. One 
which will be of assistance not only to this 
command but that of the entire Army. 

5. Army Field Forces is aware of the ef 
forts this command is making in the solu 
tion of the AWOL problem. On the other 
hand some personnel have criticized this 
command for the lack of action taken. It 
is not my desire to whitewash the problem 
or offer excuses. It is my desire to assist our 
commanding general in finding a workable 
solution. 

6. I will appreciate your answer at your 
earliest convenience but try to have them to 
me not later than 18 October 1948. 

Como N. SEnsE, 
Major, I.G.D. 


Inspector General 


I maintain that a letter like this will 
get more and better replies than a dozen 
of the formal, stereotyped directives we 
usually receive. A commanding officer 
would feel like answering a letter like 
that; and truthfully, too. 


CWO James B. Liprnsx1. 


A Tender Word to the Junior Brass 


No one has more respect for ability 
than an enlisted man. That's a buck 
sergeant’s advice to any “looie” who has 
doubts about leadership. If you don’t 
mind a word from a three-striper, your 
ability in your job is the vital quality 
that makes a good leader. 

Your personality may be charming, 
you may be the most tactful man at the 
post, but if you perform your duties 
poorly and don't care to learn them, 


you might as well go back to the farm. 

No man in the ranks with a grain of 
the old grey matter will happily follow 
into danger, or any place else, a leader 
he doesn’t respect. If an officer repeat 
edly demonstrates that he doesn’t know 
his stuff then his command of them will 
quickly become merely titular. 

Wise enlisted men know their place. 
They are aware that theirs is to follow, 
intelligently. They also know the place 
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of the fellow in charge. If either the 
ofhcer or enlisted man falls out of his 
slot, your army is done for. 

I've seen a new officer report for duty 
and exert his personality to such an ex 
tent that he became the most popular 
man in the outfit in a few hours. And 
then I've seen him go out into the field 
the next morning, and by noon his name 

_ was a joke. Such othcers don’t know the 
workings of a .30 cal., light, or else be 
come confused and lead the platoon in 
the wrong direction. They don't perform 
up to the men’s expectations. Enlisted 
men’s laughter and officers’ names aren't 
proper bedfellows. 

The regular infantryman doesn't ex 
pect each of his superiors to be another 
Frederick the Great. But he does expect 
them to do a better job for the better pay 
they are getting. The rank-and-file put it 
on that practical plane. The boys in the 
squad are funny that way. While they 
aren't always up to “snuff” themselves, 
they expect, rightfully, their officers to be 
impeccable. 

So, if any of you junior officers are 
fretting over how to become finer in your 
trade, make a few changes in your off- 
hours activity. Pick up those manuals 
and study your business. 

Scr. Joun W. Reyno ps. 


Labor Battalion 


Worth-while improvements in Infan- 
try training technique have appeared in 
recent years, but there's still that old fly 
in the soup—fragmentary attendance. 
With all the diverse details, plus the 
usual KP and guard, the average line 
company often winds up with a handful 
of men for instruction. And those who 
need the training most are the ones 
habitually missing. 

Something should be done, but what? 
You can never get away from all those 
odd jobs. Somebody has to do them. 
Okay. Then why not create a labor bat- 
talion within the Infantry division, with 
the specific job of relieving fighting men 
of interference with their primary mis 
sion? 

It should not be a civilian group. Ci 
vilians and soldiers never have mixed too 
well, especially when the going gets 
tough. It should be provided for in the 
['/O&E, subject to the same controls as 
any other unit. It should consist of lim 
ited servicemen who would not be re 
quired to bear arms in combat except in 
emergency, receiving instruction only in 
rudimentary eld soldiering, and concen- 
trating instead on administration, supply 
and first aid. 

In garrison, most of these “housekeep- 
ing” troops would handle their duties 
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throughout the division or a commuter 
basis, returning to their own outfit each 
night. In the field, fewer would be 
needed by combat units, but those few 
would have to be farmed out on full-time 
special duty, subject to occasional rota- 
tion, in order to achieve better control. 

Although any surplus could form an 
invaluable pool of litter bearers, thus 
improving morale by assuring front-line 
troops speedy evacuation of their 
wounded, there would have to be safe- 
guards against squandering them on such 
extraneous duties as protecting regimen- 
tal or division CPs, escorting visiting fire- 
men, herding PWs, etc. 

The need for this is not felt alone by 
army units on active duty. The plight of 
skeleton or cadre units, such as present 





day reserve organizations, is eve; 


VO 
in some ways. When these grou fre 
began to jell, a couple of years ag these 
were no elaborate training sche: \)Jes_ 
only one principal lecture per m:vting 
Personnel of the senior instructor’. office 
handled the paper work, with the :esy}; 


that practically everybody, from clone! 
to corporal, was present for dril!. Op 
the other hand, with our presen: 


: : pre 
occupation with paper work and cy; 
rently diversified training plans, we often 


end up with classes so small as to be 
ridiculous. Not to mention the frustr 
tion of the instructors. 

Isn't it about time we made . 
change? Or wouldn't it be the army jf 
we had that kind of efficiency? 


Lr. Georce O. Pomer, |p 


Realistic Intelligence Training 


As far as I know, there is no other 
army in the world organized, trained and 
equipped like our own, or possessing the 
same tactical doctrine. It is true that 
since the last war thousands of our uni- 
forms are in the hands of certain Euro- 
pean armies, but that is beside the point. 
In every service school I have attended, 
and extension courses too, it gets ex- 
tremely tiresome to read the enemy situa- 
tion and find, every time, that the 
enemy, “Red,” has practically the same 
organization and equipment as _ the 
United States Army. Is that realistic? 
The present trend is toward more real- 
ism. A step in the right direction was 
made when the Aggressor Force was or- 
ganized, with distinctive uniforms, 
equipment, organization, and tactics. But 
we haven't got around yet to using them 
as the enemy in problems. 

We ought to substitute the Aggressor 
Force, if not a foreign force, in all our 
paper problems to give the student some- 
thing else to think about. We get so in 
the habit of thinking that all armies fight 
just like our own that it is bound to be 
a shock when we learn better by bitter 
experience. 


Fuze Blowers 


In his sound article Closing the Cir- 
cuit (in the February Journat ), Colonel 
Leland Kivhre vividly compares the 
chain of command with an electric cir- 
cuit. He describes breakdown points: 

“There is the ‘grounder,’ who grounds 
the current but doesn’t realize it; the 
‘non-conductor,’ who arrests the flow of 
current, doesn’t step it up as he should; 
the ‘bad connection,’ who is sometimes 
good and sometimes bad, rather hit or 
miss; the ‘by-passer,’ who habitually by- 
passes a part of the circuit below him; 


In teaching combat intelligence, we 
agree that the intelligence estimate is the 
climax of and the justification for combat 
intelligence. Its purpose is to determine 
the enemy capabilities, and, when pos 
sible, the relative probability of his adop 
tion of those same capabilities. This 
probability is determined by analyzing 
certain indications or evidence of enemy 


' aciion, either positive or negative, which 


may point toward the adoption of a cer 
tain capability or line of action. 

But there lies the main trouble. 

In the back of our Intelligence man 
uals there are list of indications for ever 
line of action. But upon reading and 
analyzing them, I can see no resemblance 
in them to any known foreign tactical 
doctrine. Instead, I very readily see our 
own characteristics. 

We are, in short, teaching our officers 
how to be excellent G-2s when at war 
against the United States. 

Wouldn’t it be much better to base 
our intelligence technique on Aggressor 
Force, or on a potential enemy of the 
United States than to keep on with this 
lack of realism? 

Lr. Cor. AccreEssor. 


and the ‘diffuser,’ who dissipates the cur 
rent in all directions so that only a weak 
signal moves on down the circuit.” 
Colonel Kuhre logically says that 
faulty connections in the chain of com 
mand, like those in a circuit, can be 
discovered and located by test. And, o! 
course, after test comes correction—t0 
insure that orders and instructions wil! 
flow with accuracy from the top down 
to all members of the unit. 
By test and correction, the chain of 
command can be perfected until it is 4 
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sa skillfully engineered electric 
But not even the perfect circuit 
up under an overload. A fuze 


fore, add the fuze blower. A 
ver is acommander—I purposely 
“leader”—who breaks down the 
low him by issuing too many 
Orders prescribing in minute de 
to train, how to take care of 
dministrative matters, how to conserve 
upt how to maintain motor vehicles 
nd other equipment, how to sock ‘em 
iin specified offenses, how to 
vew 1 
Every time the fuze blower sees, hears 
otherwise discovers something 
vhich needs improvement, he issues an 
ther order. In this mass-production of 
rders he is sure to put out many which 
re triling—and at times some which 
wre foolish. 

When there are lots of trifling or fool 
sh orders, the results are certain. Ofh 
ers and noncoms will resignedly and 
erfunctorily pass each order down to 
nattentive recipients who will assume 
that bored, deadpan expression which 


clearly savs, “Here is more of the same.” 


(hey will not care whether or not they 
understand it. They will follow the order 
nly to the degree necessary to escape 
punishment for failure to obey. Thereby 
they will develop the habit of mediocre 
ittention to all orders. By issuing too 
many orders, a commander blows a fuze 
lifficult to replace. 

How can we avoid this useless blow 
ng of fuzes? Easily and effectively, by 
ssking each time we have an idea: “Is 
this order necessary? Is it practicable of 
execution? Will its execution improve 
the quality of my units? Or will it merely 
harass, without gain in efficiency?” 

If we restrict our orders to those 
which stand up under the simple analy- 
sis of these questions, we will avoid issu- 
ing too many. We thereby will prevent 
werloading, and we can then continu- 
usly test and improve an intact chain 
f command. 


CoLoneL BraNNeER P. Purpue. 


Your Address Is of 
Continuing Importance 

This is one of those reminders 
so necessarily indulged in by all 
magazines. Unless you notify us 
promptly of every change of ad- 
dress, your JourRNAL may be de- 
layed or may never reach you. 

Help us to help you by notify- 
ng our circulation department 

hen your address changes. 
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TO THE 
EDITORS 


“The Glory of the Army” 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


The editorial “Who Won the War?” 
which appeared in the January issue of 
The JourNnat was interesting from a 
comparative view. I feel that you have 
done yourselves and the Army a dis 
service in your presentation of your con 
tention concerning the U. S. Marine 
Corps publicity attitude and by using 
statistics to augment a series of unrelated 
facts. 

It must be evident to all in the Armed 
Forces who read your excellent publica 
tion that casualty reports, in themselves, 
do not constitute prima facie evidence 
when presented to informed readers. 
There must be facts to substantiate the 
figures. This discrepancy is noted in 
your report on the casualties suffered by 
the Army and the U. S. Marine Corps 
in the Mexican War. I suggest that 
someone take the trouble to ascertain 
how many members of the Army, and 
how many members of the U. S. Marine 
Corps were actually engaged in the land 
operations before the battle of Chapul 
tepec (where we acquired our red stripe 
for noncommissioned officers ). 

Abbot, Willis J., Soldiers of the Sea, 
page 149, states that the number of 
U. S. Marines participating in the land 
operations of the Army, commanded by 
General Scott was 317. They were at 
tached to the command of General Quit 
man, who has been honored by having 
his entry into Mexico City reproduced 
on a historically significant painting, in 
a series released by the Marine Corps 
Gazette, our professional magazine. 
Spaulding, Oliver L., The United States 
Army in Peace and War, page 213, in 
dicates that the strength of the Army 
under General Scott was 10,738. 

In the light of the above the number 
of men killed is significant; without 
those facts they are but numbers. 

There is no touchstone of easy in 
doctrination. It has required many men, 
many years, and innumerable legends 
about those men and years to produce 
the tradition and prestige that is prop 
erly an integral part of the basic concep 
tion of what constitutes a “Marine.” 

In the history of those outstanding 


men of the Corps who preceded us is 


the |e gend and fact of heroism, devotion 
to duty, and pride in the Marine Corps 
Che colorful sayings, I list a few, have 
become living and breathing reminders 
of our greatness and our intense pride in 
the U. S. Marine Corps. Each of the 
following has its own place of honor in 
our Hall of Fame, that shrine which 
holds sacred the memory of all Marines 
of all time. 

Semper Fidelis 

40 Men and One Canteen.” 

“Come on you Do you 
want to live forever?” 

“No Ma’am, I’m not an American 
I’m 2 Marine.” 

“Devil Dogs.” 

“Tiger Cubs.” 

“Tell it to the Marines.” 

“Retreat, hell. We just got here 

“Kill or get killed.” 

“The Marines have landed and have 
the situation well in hand.” 

“My head or yours.” 

“Belleau Wood, The Woods ot the 
Marines.” 

There are many more. By instilling 
these ideas into each rec ruit, he becomes 
his brother Marine’s keeper; a custodian 
of the honor of the Corps and all it 
represents. 


There are phrases quite as glowing in 
the record of the U. S. Army For ex 
ample: 

“Go to Hell” 

“Nuts!” 

“I propose to fight it out on this line 
if it takes all summer.” 

“One more ridge, boys, one mor 
ridge.” 

“Geronimo!” 

I have questioned many soldiers con 
cerning the history and legends of the 
\rmy. No one had ever told them any 
thing about it. In the interest of an 
allied service, I suggest that these past 
accomplishments be brought to the at 
tention of the personnel of Army units 
The best advertisement for the Army 
is the conduct and manner of its per 
sonnel. Each soldier, as a member of 
the U. S. Army should indicate to all 
who behold him, that he is a member 
of the finest Army that has ever been 
assembled. He must live it, sleep with 
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it, be conscious of it every minute of the 
day or night. Your Army publicity will then 
take care of itself. 

I wish to call your attention also to your 
having quoted General Bradley out of con- 
text, thereby implying an entirely different 
meaning to the General's words. The occa- 
sion for the remark was in a birthday greet- 
ing from General Bradley to the Comman- 
dant of the U. S. Marine Corps which ap- 
pears on page 47 of the same issue with 
which I am here concerned. I write in part 
from that message, “There’s an old soldier 
saying that, ‘You can always tell a Marine 

but you can’t tell him much.’ We modern 
soldiers don’t go along with this exactly, 
for we have found that ‘you don’t have to 
tell him much’. . .” 

In the interest of unification, and be- 
cause no man can say what fate hides 
within her hand, be assured that “The 
glory of the Army shall not fade, while 
Fame her vigil keeps.” 

M/Secr. Samuet W. Miter, III. 
Harvard University Naval ROTC Unit 
28 Divinity Place 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 
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“Who Won the War?” 
To the Editors of Inrantry JouRNac: 


Enjoy Infantry Journat very much. I 
must say you give credit where it is due in 
an impartial manner. 

In the January issue, “Who Won the 
War?” is most interesting. The public 
should know true facts and figures. I’ve 
read several other magazine articles on 
“Smith vs. Smith” as well as your own. 
“The Saipan Controversy” in the January 
issue should also be public knowledge. This 
issue of Marines vs. Army is the best argu- 
ment I know of for Unification of the 
Armed Services. How about a good article 
on Okinawa, too, by someone who knows? 

My division had amphibious training. 
It could do all the Army trained for as well 
as all the Marines trained for. The Marines 
seemed to be lost after moving in from the 
beach. The Army’s supply and evacuation 
setup allowed it to continue on after mak 
ing a beachhead. The 96th Division is a 
good example of an amphibious infantry 
division. 

INFANTRY Orricer AUS. 


1 4 
No Badge for Early Fighting 


To the Editors of InFanrry JourNaL: 


As an ex-infantryman from World War 
II and subscriber I always look forward to 
the next Journat. The letter by “Old- 
timer” in your February issue has brought 
things back to mind which I have tried to 
forget since receiving my medical discharge 
for wounds received in Tunisia in Novem- 
ber i943. During the seven months I was 
a patient in an Army hospital I gained the 
impression that there was much respect for 
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the wounded soldier and that all possible 
consideration would be given to him by our 
country. But if our country still seeks to 
improve its democracy, the minority must 
be considered as well as the majority. 

I served with the 18th Infantry, Ist 
Division for ten months overseas (from 
August 2, 1942 to May 1, 1943). I in- 
vaded Oran with my regiment and saw 
three days of combat there. Then from 
December 22 to April 30, 1943 I was in 
the lines as an infantryman fighting the 
Germans and on that date was seriously 
wounded. But because I received my 
medical discharge on November 27, 1943, 
I am not entitled to wear the Combat In- 
fantryman Badge. As an active member of 
my division society, I cannot wear a minia- 
ture Combat Infantryman pin on my coat. 
Nor was I ever paid the additional ten dol- 
lars pay which most infantrymen received. 
As most ex-servicemen do not realize these 
things I have hopes you will publish this in 
your magazine. 

Hope the Inrantry Journat will con- 
tinue to be the best magazine for the active 
and the ex-servicemen of our country. 

A Vereran or Wortp War 1%. 


Lansdowne, Penna. 


> He can’t have the Combat Infantryman 
Badge because this decoration was insti- 
tuted in 1944—almost a year after his 
discharge. The AG turns down any 
award made on a retroactive basis. Fur- 
ther, “battle participation credit is not 
sufficient.” The award must be made by 
COs of infantry regiments and separate 
infantry battalions (AR 600-70). 
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To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


I thought your magazine was a profes- 
sional publication for the ground combat 
forces of the United States, not an organ 
for airing interservice squabbles or per- 
sonal grievances. Every time I have picked 
it up recently, I notice efforts to paint the 
27th Division as one of the finest divisions 
in the Army by heaping vituperation on 
the Marine Corps. Personally, I have no 
grievance with the Army as I have many 
good friends and members of my family in 
that service. But with your last issue, it 
became apparent that there must be a 
bigoted, narrow-minded element in the 
Army or on the staff of your magazine who 
resent the achievements of the Marine 
Corps, and even its very existence as a 
member of the armed forces. This is noth- 
ing new; such small individuals have al- 
ways been extremely jealous of everything 
from our dress blue uniform to the Marine 
Corps Hymn, picayune as it may sound. 
They have consistently sought to belittle 
the Marine Corps’ record, under the guise 
of impartial criticism. The omission of Ma- 
rine Corps news from your News of the 
Services Section has been very apparent 
and one can’t fail to notice the many back- 
handed compliments and digs at the Corps 
in more than a few issues. 





The editorial, “Who Won th 


War?” 
achieves a new high in the coloss mnceit 
that you attribute solely to the 


irines 
You come up with highly colored ind gy, 
posedly impartial figures to support you, 
contentions. Not being in Washine:o,, 


n and 
having none of the high-priced s — pr 
data at my disposal your magazine has | 
can only quote from my own experience 
and the facts readily at hand. 

In your remarks concerning the numbe; 
of landings made by the Marin Corps 


compared with the Army's, you purposely 
start at a division level, omitting the fac 
that we had raider battalions, amphibious 
RCTs and brigades that achieved impor. 
tant strategic objectives before the Corps 
was large enough to put six full divisions in 
the field. My regiment or its units had 
participated in more than twenty-five land- 
ings before Guam or Okinawa. You do not 
give a percentage basis as to the strategic 
objectives attained in relation to the size of 
the Corps or in relation to the funds al- 
lotted to it. You also forget that out of an 
outfit boasting of only some 500,000 off 
cers and men at the end of the war, tha 
ninety-eight per cent of our officers and 
somewhere near 87 per cent of our men 
served overseas. Those figures may not in- 
dicate just who won the war but they 
might indicate that some outfits worked 
harder at it. Concerning landings made, 
since the Army was some twenty times our 
size, it should have made some 300 am- 
phibious landings compared with the 15 
division or more sized operations made by 
the Marine Corps. This is a slightly larger 
figure than 33. Why don’t you put assault 
landings, instead of just landings, when 
quoting your imposing figures on amphibi- 
ous operations. You might also mention 
that the first amphibious trained Army di- 
visions were trained with a great deal of 
Marine Corps assistance. 

I enjoy reading your magazine as a 
professional publicatior but not when it 
sinks to the level of _ erviceman’s gripe 
sheet or a civilian magazine seeking to stir 
up interservice bitterness. General H. M. 
Smith is retired and is writing as a civilian 
in a civilian publication. To my know! 
edge, I’ve never seen your type of prop2- 
gandizing in our Marine Corps Gazette in 
reference to your organization. It seems to 
me that such tripe as “Who Won the 
War?” better be kept to the local barroom 
discussions rather than on the pages of 4 
supposedly professional magazine of the 
ground combat forces. 


Caprain D. N. McDoweE t. 


USS Huntington (CL 107) 
c/o FPO, c/o Postmaster 
New York, New York. 


> General H. M. Smith is not a civilian. 
Retired Regulars of all grades and ranks 
in every Service continue to be members 
of their Service, available for cal! to a 
tive duty until they die, or unti! sep* 
rated completely from the Service by 
resignation from it or by court-martial 
action. 
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perspective and Integration 

fo the Lditors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 
is ours a Fighting Army?” It is, of 
urse, but the question is a relative one. 


1 his was discussed in Lieutenant Colonel 
Yeuell’s article “An Army That Can Fight!” 


» the December Journat, and should be 
, matter close to all olive-drab hearts. That 
ticle contains the type of objective think- 
ng necessary to us all if our Army is to 
fylfill its mission of soldiering. Do we 
serve to offer only our “talent for organiza- 


‘ion and administration”? Not without 
shame. And not without future defeat. The 
number of our few active, upto-TO&E 
utfits is well known; but the actual num- 
ber is not the whole issue. Is your outfit— 
your outfit—up to scratch? If not in TO&E, 
f not in training, what about esprit? Initia- 
tive, at least, can be kept at “fighting 
sreneth.” With a touch of the John L. 
Sullivan “I can lick any man in the world!” 
in our personal esprit, we can conscien- 
tiously look at our jobs with perspective— 
throw away every detail that doesn’t serve 
ur purpose—and build or add the things 
that would. With that approach we will 
find challenges to our abilities everywhere 
sound us. What have we learned, for ex- 
imple, from the experiences of others—such 
is those in Colonel S. L. A. Marshall's 
Ven Against Fire? Do we take our duty 
to heart or has that “duty” become purely 
automatic? Field manuals contain the de- 
tails of our jobs, but we alone can put 
words into action, and action into suc- 
cesses. The “Army That Can Fight” can 
be realized only if it exists in the minds of 
all echelons. 

Going now to a second matter not un- 
related to the first, the success of any or- 
ganization lies in its integration and co- 
ordination with the society in which it ex- 
ists. In the United States that society is the 
\merican people. This success, moreover, 
rests less in the attitudes of the participants 
or in the direct results of their endeavors 
than on the impression made upon people 
in general. An unfavorable impression 
can destroy an entire project. With our 
Army, then, every job, every action and 
every goal must fit into our society. We 
are a part of our society, but people will 
think we are not until we ourselves give 
clear evidence of it. 

In part, the methods of forming this 
“evidence” are being discovered and tried. 
The PIO and the Recruiting Service are 
going a long way. Your recent articles 
“The Front Door,” by Lieutenant Colonel 
Clifton, in December, and “The Parade 
and the Push Button,” by Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Todd, in January) have well covered 
some vital points. But the vitality must 
come from all echelons. Every soldier and 
officer is a.walking PlO—both in his atti- 
tudes and in his accomplishments. We 
must show plain evidence to our “em: 
ployers” of our esprit and our goal. A 
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greater effort, from opinions to actions, 
toward gaining a full look at ourselves is 
what we need to improve our “Army That 


Can Fight!” 


Ray S. Hansen. 


3 7 y 
Useful Articles 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


I don’t remember when I first subscribed 
to the INFANTRY JouRNAL—probably about 
1935. 

It was with reluctance that I decided not 
to renew my subscription because the ma- 
jority of the material presented in The 
JourNnat does not appear to be aimed at 
me. Some issues held more of interest to 
me than others, but most of the writing 
seems to be slanted to the senior and gen- 
eral officers. 

I had always hoped that subsequent 
issues would be more helpful but the new 
effort to cover the whole Army seems to 
obviate that possibility—there just won't 
be enough space. 

I would have liked to see more material 
about administration, developments here 
and abroad in infantry arms and organiza- 
tion, military maps and their reproduction, 
ideas for training aids, discussions of such 
material as might be available for individual 
study or reserve training. 

When we made the important switch 
from the Model 1903 rifle to the M1 I 
hoped to see a lot more advance informa- 
tion in The Journat. 

The Journat is, in my opinion, one of 
the finest magazines published. It is tops 
in preparation, layout, printing. Its authors 
would rate an enthusiastic superior from 
anyone. I have always liked the INFANTRY 


Journat, and I still do. It’s a grand maga- 


zine but just doesn’t seem to fit my needs. 

My hat is off to The Journat for the 
big assignment it has taken on in helping 
our Army and I wish you and your staff all 
the success in the world. 


KENNETH D. ReyNno ps. 


> We have been steadily trying to get more 
practically useful articles, and as this 
resent issue indicates we will be pub- 
fishin more of them during the present 
year. This type of material has been dif- 
ficult to obtain during the years right 
after the war. 


Lee and Jackson 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


I was quite disturbed by the letter “Dem- 
ocratic Leadership” by Mr. Rose, printed 
in the December issue of The Journat. 

I note with some displeasure that he lists 
the Army of Northern Virginia, and Stone- 
wall Jackson’s corps as “armies [that] 
lacked military training, weapons, ammu- 
nition, and professional leaders.” 

Dr. Douglas S. Freeman is probably 
America’s leading military historian, cer- 


tainly the leading expert on the campaigns 
of the Army of Northern Virginia. Before 
passing on Mr. Rose’s judgment then it 
might be well to read Dr. Freeman's com- 
ment: 

“Professional training in arms for men 
who were to exercise command was vindi 
cated throughout the history of the Army 
of Northern Virginia. Precisely as training 
in medicine saves lives, so does careful in- 
struction in the art of war.” (Lee’s Lieu 
tenants, Vol. III, p. 17.) 

Caprarin Ravpen L. Gropincs, Jr. 
Asst. PMS&T 
Dept. of Military Science 
Utah State Agricultural College 
Logan, Utah. 


7 v 7 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


I have just about given up the fight. 

For twenty years I have been making a 
nuisance of myself, treading on the toes 
of people who didn’t want to be bothered, 
trying to gain the Reserve Corps the rec 
ognition I feel it deserves. I have alienated 
Unit and Senior Instructors, irritated Chiefs 
of branches, had my say in military maga 
zines, and in general have made a pest out 
of myself to do my share in removing the 
prejudice against Reserve ofhcers. 

I am all but defeated. 

At my last Reserve meeting, two (not 
one, two) officers showed up wearing civil 
ian overcoats over their uniforms. One 
was a captain; the other was an older man 
who might have been anything from a cap 
tain to a colonel. They both obviously had 
enough rank and service to know better. 
They both were instructors, since instruc 
tors and unit commanders are the only 
officers who wear uniforms at our Reserve 
meetings. 

If these two officers did not care enough 
about their uniform, or did not know 
enough about it, to refrain from mixing 
civilian clothing with their uniform, there 
is little hope left for the Reserves. No 
wonder many Regulars look upon us with 
amused scorn; no wonder our outraged 
shrieks for proper recognition are ignored 
or filed in Drawer 13. 

The time has come for us Reserve officers 
to make up our minds. Either we are sol 
diers (albeit part-time soldiers) or we are 
We can’t be both. We can’t 
accuse the Army of neglecting us while 
we thumb our noses at Army customs and 
regulations. We would be better oft with 
100,000 Reserve officers who care enough 
about the Army and the Reserve to act like 
soldiers when we wear the uniform, than 
we are with 600,000 who cannot show 
enough interest to follow the simplest and 
best known of regulations. 

We had better clean house while there 
is a house left to clean. 


civilians. 


CoLonet LEGREE. 
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ST. VITH: 


Lion in the Way 


History of the 106th Infantry Division 


By Colonel R. Ernest Dupuy 


Now for the first time the complete story of St. Vith, 
the focal point of the Battle of the Bulge is told plainly 
and bluntly; the story of the 106th Infantry Division— 
an outfit whose reputation was censored to death, whose 
fighting men held Von Rundstedt for three crucial days, 
while their flanking outfits melted like snow; a division 
which may have saved the whole European campaign. 

Told by a competent and qualified military historian 

based on two years of research—the History of the 
106th Infantry Division is a vital link in the under- 


standing of the European war. 


$5.00 








SALERNO 10 
THE ALPS. 


A History of the Fifth Army 


Edited by LT. COL. CHESTER G. srarp 





o to the Alps 


ty Cee Cowes © tren 


The magnificent story of one of 
the bitterest campaigns of al! time 
Fifth Army's drive up the Italian 
boot, over the Apennines, through 
the Po Valley and into the Alps 
will rank with the classic militan 
histories of all time. 

Salerno, Cassino, Anzio, the Winter Line, Leghorn, 
the Arno River, the Gothic Line, the Po—these were 
incidents in one of the most grinding campaigns ip 
history. 

SALERNO TO THE ALPS is a brilliant study of the 
staff work, the logistics, the tactics, the combat which 
secured Italy. $6.00. 
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OTHER ARMY UNITS 


Salerno to The Alps (Fifth Army) ...........cceees. $ 6.00 The First Speci . ‘ : 
- : . : pecial Service Force: A War History of the 
Conquer: The Story of the Ninth Army .............. $ 4.50 {5 sp oom tomontie« *y ~ _ullan i tdaloarne dilieared $ 5.00 
DIVISIONS Americans: The Story of the 442d Combat Team ...... $ 5.0 
History of the 3d Infantry Division .................. $ 6.00 History of the 96th Signal Company ................. $ 1.25 
The Sixth Infantry Division in World War II ......... $ 5.00 The 56th Fighter Group in World War II ............. $10.00 
The Angels (11th Airborne Division) ................ $ 6.60 
The History of the 27th Division ..................++- $10.00 MARINES 
29 Let’s Go (29th Division) .................eeee0ee- $ 5.00 ad 
Work Horse of the Western Front (30th Division) ..... $ 4.00 The 3d Marine Division ....... pee eecvevescecescccens $ 5.0 
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History of the 94th Infantry Division in World War II. .$ 5.00 History of the 45th Infantry Division ................ $ 5.0 
Rendezvous with Destiny (101st Airborne Division) ...$ 7.50 History of the 66th Infantry Division ................ $ 5.00 
Timberwolf Tracks (104th Infantry Division) ........ $ 4.00 History of the 76th Infantry Division ................ $ 5.00 
Lion in the Way (106th Division) ..................-- $ 5.00 History of the 84th Division .......... ste eeeeeeeeees $ 5.01 
REGIMENTS Report After Action (103d Infantry Division) ........ $ 3.00 
; ae History of the 10th Infantry Regiment .............. $ 5.00 
Histo? me = rote — an eeeseverees : 7 History of the 501st Parachute Regiment ............ $ as 
Ristory of the 305th Infantry Regiment ............. $ 5.00 Pics gh ye nergy ara Rea er etre ee : i 
History of the 313th Infantry Regiment ............. $ 5.00 urance: Enei u etal B tien pont ony 9g $ 6.00 
History of the 363d Infantry Regiment ............. $ 5.00 History of the 2d Engineer Specia brigade .......--++. . > 
History of the 398th Infantry Regiment ............. $ 5.00 History of the 12th Armored Division ................ $ 5.00 
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Two Great Outfits 


FOLLOW ME! Tue Srory oF 1HE SEc 


onp Marine Division in Wor_p 
War Il. By Richard W. Johnston. 
Random House, 1949. 305 Pages; II- 
justrated; $6.00. 


STARS TO VICTORY: A 
HisroryY OF THE VETERAN 9TH US. 
Insantry Division. By Captain Jo 
seph B. Mittelman. The 9th Infantry 
Division Association, 1948. 406 Pages; 
Illustrated; $5.00. 


[hese are the histories of two of the 
great division of World War II, divisions 
as competent and tough and professional 
as any that ever went into battle for the 
United States. It may be that two or 
three other divisions were better known 
but these two were workhorses of combat 
-on opposite sides of the world. 

The 9th Infantry Division had only a 
brief period of activation during World 
War I, but the regiments which would 
comprise the 9th for World War II—the 
39th, 47th, and 60th—saw bitter service 
in three different offensives: Aisne 
Marne, St. Mihiel, and Meuse-Argonne. 
The Second Marine Division had no 
World War I incarnation, but its World 
War II keystone, the Sixth Marines, 
chieved immortality at Chateau-Thierry 

ind Belleau Wood. 

The 9th Division of World War II 
fought in North Africa, fought again in 
Sicily, shugged its way brilliantly through 
Normandy and across France, fought iin 
the gloom of the Hiirtgen Forest, stood 
tast through the Ardennes counteroffen- 
sive and then stormed back into the bat 
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tle for the Roer River dams, and with the 
9th Armored Division, held and ex 
panded the Remagen bridgehead across 
the Rhine until enough force could be 
built up for a breakthrough. 

In the Pacific, the Second Marine 
Division had been committed early to 
the battle against the Japanese. Elements 
of the Division landed on Tulagi and 
Gavutu under General Vandegrift when 
the First Marine Division assaulted 
Guadalcanal. Later, the other elements 
fought side by side with the Army’s 25th 
and Americal Divisions under General 
Patch in the drive out of the Marine 
beachhead which resulted in the taking 
of the other seven-eighths of the island. 
From Guadalcanal, after a period of re 
organization in New Zealand, the Sec 
ond Division went ashore into one of the 
shortest but bloodiest battles of the war 
—Tarawa. In seventy-six hours of violent 
action, just under a thousand Second 
Division Marines were killed and more 
than two thousand wounded in the 
speedy capture of the island. From Ta 
rawa the Second went back to Hawaii, 
then on to Saipan and Tinian, and, 
finally, the 8th Marines, first Second 
Division unit committed to battle, be 
came the last to fight when it was briefly 
committed on Okinawa. 

both of these histories are fitting trib 
utes to their first-rate fighting units. Cap 
tain Mittelman and Mr. Johnston have 
written fairly and objectively, both of 
their own units and of the outfits that 
fought beside them. When other units 
fought not so ably as these two, the au 
thors of these two books have very rightly 


concluded that there is little reason to 
make an issue of it at this late date. 

Maps and illustrations are uniformly 
excellent. Only in occasional oddities of 
design and style and several unfortunate 
typographical errors does Eight Stars to 
Victory betray the fact that Captain Mit 
telman is not a professional writer and 
the 9th Infantry Division Association not 
a professional publisher. Mr. Johnston 
and Random House are.—O. C. S. 


Cartridges Cleared Up 
CENTERFIRE METRIC PISTOI 
AND REVOLVER CARTRIDGES 
Volume | of CARTRIDGE IDENTI 
FICATION. By H. P. White and 
B. D. Munhall. A Sportsman’s Press 


Book. The Infantry Journal Press, 
1948. 100 Pages; Illustrations; $7.50 


CARTRIDGES: A Picrortat Dices1 
oF SMALL Arms AMMUNITION. By 
Herschel C. Logan. Standard Publi 
cations, Inc., 1948. 200 Pages; Illus 
trations; $5.00. 


It is remarkable how two books deal 
ing with the same subject can approach 
it from such divergent views that there js 
absolutely no duplication betwee nN the mM. 

Munhall and White take the purely 
professional approach and their book is 
loaded with thousands of facts that shoot 
ers, collectors, ballisticians, identification 
experts and dealers have long prayed for. 
The authors bring order out of the chaos 
of nomenclature, dimensions znd ballis 
tics which has long plagued the cartridge 
field. Few authorities have ever realized 
for example, that the 9mm Browning 
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the familiar .38 Colt) masquerades un 
der fifteen other names—or that the 9mm 
Parabellum has sixteen other standard 
names, that it is fired from some seventy 
weapons, and that it comes in fifteen dif- 
ferent cartridge types with four different 
kinds of primers. Munhall and White 
have nailed down every provable fact 
they could about cartridges by examin- 
ing, weighing, measuring, firing and 
photographing them. Their silhouette 
photographs, incidentally, are superb, 
and make for precise and easy identifica- 
tion. The data they give are exhaustive: 
two bullet diameters, five case dimen- 
sions, cartridge types, case material, pow- 
der types, primer types, instrumental 
velocity, history and what weapons use it. 
The book is a foolproof and invaluable 
reference. Lest the title worry you, re- 
member that many cartridges which we 
consider American (the .25 ACP, the 
32 ACP and .38 for example) are really 
European, and are covered in this book. 

Logan's book is a pictorial digest of 
small-arms ammunition, done in a style 
similar to his Hand Cannon to Auto- 
matic. He keeps technical data to the 
minimum, and in a pleasantly discursive 
style he discusses the different types of 
cartridges, gives interesting historical 
facts and little known sidelights. His il- 
lustrations are pleasing. This is a book to 
thumb through and mull over rather 
than to use for identification, and a very 
pleasant time you'll have with it, too. 


R. G. McC. 


Rifle Classic 


RIFLES. Volume II of the NRA BOOK 
OF SMALL ARMS. By W. H. B. 
Smith. The National Rifle Associa- 
tion-Military Service Publishing Com- 
pany, 1949. 546 Pages; Illustrations; 
Appendices; Index; $12.50. 

This second volume of the series of 
books on weapons sponsored by the Na- 
tional Rifle Association well maintains 
the high standards set by the first volume 
on handguns. 

[he historical introduction is a master- 
ful roundup of all that is provable about 
the origin of weapons and cartridges. 
The first documented formula for gun- 
powder dates from the middle of the 
thirteenth century, which effectively 
squelches German claims that Berthold 
Schwartz invented it in 1313. The first 
picture of a cannon, reproduced in the 
frontispiece, is dated 1326, and the first 
handgun found can be definitely attrib- 
uted to 1399. The modern rifle had been 
theoretically possible many years before 
the development of the ma cartridge 
in the 1840s made it a practical weapon, 
and for almost a hundred years there has 
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been relatively little improvement in the 
weapons themselves. Cartridges are be- 
ing improved daily, but the rifle as we 
know it seems to have reached its peak. 

Part II of the book is an analysis of rifle 
actions, and covers every basic operating 
principle from the single-shots to the 
semiautos. Part II], the main body of the 
book, contains detailed descriptions of 
the standard military and sporting rifles. 
These weapons are considered alphabeti- 
cally under the country where the rifle 
is most used. Adequate cross references 
and excellent indexing: make it easy to 
find any weapon. The most important 
weapons are fully discussed and illus- 
trated with identification photos and 
with fine sectional drawings. There are 
many scale cartridge illustrations, and 
the ballistic data are good, too. The 
glossary establishes definite nomenclature 
for the rifle fraternity. 

Anyone with a serious interest in rifles 
must consider this a standard reference 
book. It stands unique in the field for its 
approach and scope.—R. G. McC. 


A Boy Meets Life 


THE WILD COUNTRY. By Louis 
Bromfield. Harper and Brothers. 274 
Pages; $2.75. 


From a reviewer's standpoint, the re- 
cent pictorial review of the life of Louis 
Bromfield, which appeared in a weekly 
picture magazine, was most fortuitous. 
Perhaps Mr. Bromfield concurs in this 
since the article appeared almost simul- 
taneously with the release of his latest 
novel, under discussion here. However, 
our evaluations of the article differ 
sharply. To Mr. Bromfield, it provides 
a stimulus to the sale of his works. To 
this reviewer, it helps to provide some 
explanation of his decline as an author. 

The magazine article tells us of Mr. 
Bromfield’s overwhelming enthusiasm 
for his model “Malabar Farm.” On this 
farm, he has incorporated all that is mod- 
ern in agricultural science. Curious 
sightseers, as well as interested agricul- 
turists, flock to “Malabar Farm” to par- 
take in the guided tours conducted by 
the author himself. In the interests of 
agriculture this may be a fine thing but 
it certainly hasn’t helped his writing any. 
As a matter of fact, The Wild Country is 
written as though he were late for one 
of his guided tours. 

The Wild Country starts out to be a 
portrait of a sensitive young boy grow- 
ing into maturity. His youth is spent in 
a quiet, rural valley where he learns as a 
boy the beauty of Nature firsthand. He 
acquires a working knowledge of birds 
and fish in their native habitat. He 






knows the quiet peace of cou 


Vv , 7 
Ronnie, the boy, is being rais Non we Agh' 
grandfather and maiden aunt, « )o a cartoon 
both gentle and kind. From «uch ay pee 
environment, growing into matirity js i Hunga! 
far more unnerving process thin for , _— 
youngster reared under other co» <Jition: gui 
In more patient hands, Ronnie's velop the expe 
ment into manhood could have been Baker } 
powerfully gripping drama, but the ay be dare | 
thor has not taken the trouble. Wha are 
started out to be a portrait, rapidly de. dead ose 
teriorates into a sketch. ; — 
In an effort to point up the boy's im etary 0 
pact with the facts of life, the author ight, 1 
dwells at length on the amoral activities Mr. 
of several friends and relatives. To be make, a 
sure, a certain amount of this sort of mas mak 
thing would be necessary to the tellino The po 
of the tale, but it is overdone. The boy tively m 
sense of shock on discovering the moral and vos 
degeneration of a close family friend, oe) 
whom he had always admired, js well — 
done. Likewise, his discovery of infidel- cvery. : 
ity in the wife of another close friend re "1 
serves admirably to portray the crushing —— 
mental adjustment of approaching ma. 
turity. However, the story gains nothing 
from the other sexual adventures it re- THE 
lates except, of course, they will prob- DRES! 
ably help boost sales under existing liter Hari 
ary evaluations. Schn 
Mr. Bromfield still has a knack with Page 
the written word. His last few offerings Ther 
indicate, however, that he may be sacri- ecture 
ficing quality for quantity. This is not the recent | 
Bromfield that we knew in The Rains has bee 


Came, Night In Bombay, and Mrs. ncludi 


Parkington. That author Bromfield has Congre 
other interests is quite evident, for he no sues, 
longer takes the time to give his reading (meric 
public his best efforts. On second and an 
thought, though, in these days we ment 0 
couldn’t buy many of his farm products the rea 
for $2.75 either.—Rosert F. Cock. though 
Foreign Service Snafu : ' roe 

AN AFFAIR OF STATE. By Pat the Ta 
Frank. J. B. Lippincott Company. tor con 
256 Pages; $2.75. aged a 


Readers who buy this book on the t bro 


strength of the author's Mr. Adam are us 
due for a disappointment. Where Mr. Progra 
Adam wes good clean fun interlarded 
with some food for thought, An Affair 
of State is all meant to be food for 


thought and less palatable food. 


The year is 1949. Jeff Baker, an All 
American Boy type, aged 30, combat 
veteran of the war in Italy, joins the For 
eign Service of the State Department ie 
because he has been groomed for it al! ’ 


his life and now has a burning and sin 


many 


The 
viable 
man a 
grateft 
gress, 
much 
favora 


acted 


unlike 


. ; ONS y 
cere desire for peace. His first assign ai 
ment is in Budapest, organizing resist 
ance groups against the “inevitable” day —_ 

groups ag ) ndio 
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NAL 


.. foht Russia. A rare assortment of 
toon » pes Gf Embassy and State De- 
stm ‘personnel, with a beautiful 
Hu n dancer, a brave and disil- 
_coned ed major and other odd char- 
ers thrown in for good measure, throw 
‘ye expected snafus and body blocks, and 
)ker is sent home in disgrace because 

» dared to do what was right. A loyal 

4 friend and a loyal friend of Baker’s 
jad father prove to the understanding, 

erworked, but extremely capable Sec- 
sary of State that Jeff is innocent and 
sht, and save his good name. 

\ir. Frank undoubtedly has a point to 
ake, and he has made it. Whether he 
ys made it the right way is a question. 

he point would have been more effec- 

ih made without the burlesque. Peace 
ind our Department of State seem to this 
eviewer, at least, two subjects that 
should neither be kidded nor kibitzed. 
Every American should give both of 
these subjects mature thought, but not in 
the fashion it is presented here.—A. S. 


Statement of Intent 
rHE TRUMAN PROGRAM: Ap- 


pRESSES AND MessaGEs BY PRESIDENT 

Harry S. Truman. Edited by M. B. 

Schnapper. Public Affairs Press. 261 

Pages; $2.95. 

There has been considerable con 
ecture surrounding President Truman’s 
cent victory at the polls. His election 
has been attributed to a number of things 
ncluding the failure of a Republican 
Congress to deal with serious domestic 
sues, Mr. Dewey's overconfidence, the 
\merican love for a courageous fighter 
ind an apathy on the part of a large seg- 
nent of the Republican voters. Perhaps 
the real truth partakes of all of these, al- 
though the consensus is that the over-all 
lruman program was a secondary factor. 
lo be sure, labor remembered his veto of 
the Taft-Hartley Bill; the farmers voted 

‘ continuing price supports; and the 
ied and infirm supported his program 
t broadened social security. But how 
many took the trouble to investigate this 
program beyond their selfish ken? 

The President takes office in an en- 
viable position. He is beholden to no 
man and he has a friendly and largely 
yateful Democratic majority in Con- 
gress. All of which probably means that 
much of his legislative program will be 
tvorably received and much of it en- 
«ted into legislation affecting each of 
w as individuals. In spite of this, it is 
unlikely that one in a hundred Ameri- 

“ns will be sufficiently concerned as to 
tac this book or the material which it 
contains as it appears in the press, on the 
ndio and in magazines. 
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The Truman Program is not enter- 
taining reading. It is verbose, dull and 
full of campaign oratory. Nonetheless, 
it outlines in some detail much of the 
major legislation that will be presented 
in the 81st Congress. The material has 
been arranged by subject matter so that 
the administration's view on a given 
subject may be readily ascertained. One 
notable omission from the soldier's point 
of view is the absence of any comment 
on the President's National Defense pro- 
posals—one of the current “hot potatoes.” 

A wag has suggested that although 
this volume may not become a best seller, 
it stands a good chance of making the 
“required reading” list in Republican 
headquarters. It tells how to “give ’em 
hell” by the numbers.—Roserr F. Cocx- 
LIN. 


Roosevelt Letters 


F.D.R.: His Persona Lerrers. Vol 
ume II—1905-1929. Edited by Elliott 
Roosevelt. Foreword by Eleanor Roose 
velt. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 674 Pages; 
Illustrated; Index; $5.00. 


There were no indifferent feelings 
about Franklin D. Roosevelt. People 
either loved him or detested the mention 
of his name. But even his detractors were 
forced to admit his greatness. A toast by 
William Allen White, a staunch Re pub- 
lican, succinctly summed up the opposi 
tion point of view when he said, “W e, 
who hate your gaudy guts, salute you.’ 
The fullness of F.D.R.’s stature remains 
for history to record, but we are fortunate 
indeed to have a wealth of material from 
which to make our own estimates. 

Much of the filmy grandeur surround 
ing Washington and Lincoln has been 
stripped away by the patient work of his- 
torians. We have come to realize that 
these sainted figures are not without hu 
man failings and that they have been 
credited with much more than was their 
just due. But all of this has taken dec- 
ades of diligent digging on the part of 
historical scholars and still their portraits 
are not complete. Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt was of our generation, and it is 
gratifying to see so much detailed infor- 
mation being made available about him 
before it has had time to become lost or 
buried. 

The Roosevelt family has made a re- 
markable contribution to history by re- 
leasing the personal correspondence of 
F.D.R. These letters were not written for 
public consumption, and consequently 
present an historical figure stripped of 
any pomp or reticence. Volume II is 
much more interesting reading than Vol- 
ume I was. We see the development and 
formative years of Roosevelt, the man 


No Place 
To Hide 


By DAVID BRADLEY 


NO PLACE TO HIDE is the 
story of what an atomic bomb 
can do to ships, or water, or land, 
and to human beings. It was 
written by a man who acted as 
radiological monitor at the Bi- 
kini tests—a man whose business 
it was to measure the radioactiv- 
ity which was left after the bomb 
had exploded. 

Some people are wondering why 
the Navy is towing battleships 
out to sea and sinking them by 
gunfire. David Bradley tells why 
—quietly and effectively. 

After the underwater explosion 
at Bikini, every tarred seam, 
every painted deck, every hull 
was broadcasting a warning of 
ugly death. The water of the la- 
goon, the floating oil slick, the 
sand of the bottom, the coral and 
rocks radiated destruction. And 
even after shorter-lived radiation 
faded the menace of free plu- 
tonium remained—the most in- 
sidious poison known, the most 
difficult to detect. 

The persistent power of the 
bomb after it has exploded is its 
greatest menace. One bomb could 
spread contamination over the 
mightiest seaport—and render it 
uninhabitable for years, perhaps 
forever. “The problem of decon- 
taminating the total surface of a 
battleship or the brick and ce- 
ment of a future Hiroshima re- 
mains practically insoluble.” 


$2.00 
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NOW you can get— 
in ONE package— 
BOTH sides of the fight— 


CORAL AND 
BRASS 





By GENERAL HOLLAND M. SMITH, USMC 


“Hov'lin’ 
Mad” Smith, including his own story of 
the 27th Division on Saipan. 


$3.00 


and 


[he vitriolic memoirs of 


The History Of The 


27th INFANTRY 
DIVISION 


By EDMUND G. LOVE 


Official historian with the 27th Divi- 
sion, author of “Smith vs. Smith” in the 
November Infantry Journal, author of 
the story of Saipan which appeared in 
the Saturday Evening Post. 


$10.00 


Order from 
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and master politician. His experiences 
during these years carry the emotional 
impact of a lifetime, and yet this volume 
concludes with his election as Governor 
of New York in 1928. 

The year 1910 marked the entry of 
F.D.R. into politics, in a victorious con 
test for State Senator in New York. He 
gained early prominence by his success 
ful opposition to a Tammany-chosen 
candidate for national Senator. Heading 
a group of young Liberals, he success 
fully eliminated the original Tammany 
man and forced a compromise candidate. 

By far the greater part of the book is 
devoted to the years as Assistant Secre- 
tary of Navy under Josephus Daniels, 
which embraced the era of World War 
I, a period which gave Roosevelt his edu 
cation in national politics and markedly 
advanced his own political prominence. 
The book also covers the unsuccessful 
candidacy for Vice President with James 
M. Cox as his running mate, the tragic 
struggle with infantile paralysis, and his 
refusal to run for office until he was 
finally prevailed upon by Al Smith to 
enter the New York gubernatorial con- 
test of 1928, and his success in this elec 
tion which started his political star on its 
ascendancy. 

These letters make an absorbing vol 
ume aside from their historical impor 
tance.—Rosert F. Cockiin. 


JANE’S FIGHTING SHIPS, 1947-48. 
Edited by Francis E. McMurtrie. The 
Macmillan Company, 1948. 498 
Pages; Illustrations; $20. 


This fiftieth anniversary issue of Jane’s 
Fighting Ships is one of the best. Much 
special matter has been added which will 
make it of particular interest to the naval 
student. A short history traces the de- 
velopment of the book from the first issue 
in 1897, and gives a summary of the 
career of Fred T. Jane, that remarkable 
man who founded the book. All the facts 
known about the monstrous Japanese 
warships of the Yamato class—the biggest 
ever built—are set forth with very inter- 
esting action photos. Some notes on the 
changes in general appearance of war- 
ships, illustrated by silhouette sketches, 
trace the development of ironclads from 
1860 to 1945. A special index lists the 
more important ships that have been 
recorded in the fifty editions. The main 
body of the book contains intimations 
that the Japanese fleet is about to rise like 
a phoenix, and a sharp parallel is drawn 
between it and the German fleet after 
World War I. Much fresh info-mation, 
and over fifty new photographs, have 
been included on the Soviet Navy. Many 


new technical advances are listed, and 






in general the material has be: 


rough: 
up to date in the thoroughly di sendaby 
manner so characteristic of Jan: «Ajj; 
all, this anniversary issue is an .itstang 
ing volume—R. G. McC. . 
U. S. CAMERA, 1949. Edited by 7 


Maloney. U. S. Camera P lishin 
Corporation, 1948. 392 Paves: ly. 
trated; $6.50. 


Editor Maloney has selected an jp 
pressive collection of photographs for thi: 
year's U. S. Camera annual. The book i: 
divided into two sections, one for thy 
year's best salon photographs and a se 
ond for the year's best news phot: graphs 
Many of the editor's choices for his salon 
section ar open to question, although 
the best ot them are magnificent, but th 
news pictures he has selected show 
clearly that in this field the camera reigns 
supreme. I think that the photographe 
who deliberately sets out to achieve 
work of art has less chance of succeed'n 
than the artist in any other media, but 
the photographer who catches on his 
plate a piece of the drama of the world 
we live in has achieved artistic expression 
beyond the wildest dreams. U. S. Cam 
era, 1949 shows this with striking clar 
ity.—O. C. S. 


THE PORTABLE SHERWOOD AN 
DERSON, THE PORTABLE VOL 
TAIRE, THE PORTABLE THOR 
STEIN VEBLEN, THE PORTA 
BLE DANTE, THE PORTABL!I 
SWIFT, THE PORTABLE HA\\ 
THORNE, THE PORTABL! 
CHARLES LAMB. The Viking 
Press, I $2.00 each. 


This series of anthologies, now num 
bering some fifty volumes, has sometim: 
since become a valuable addition to great 
writings for American readers. Each 
volume contains an introduction by 
critic or other authority of standing and 
500 to 600 pages of the writer's works 
There is usually one major full lengt! 
book of the writer, selections from other 
books, from shorter works, and from his 
more notable letters. I assume that the 
series will be continued indefinitely and 
that it will eventually include practical! 
all major writers of the world, past an 
present. But as it stands today the Port: 
ble Library already gives a wide choic« 
t-om works, some of which are no longe! 
in print. 

The first of this series was As You 
Were, a wartime reader for men in Wa! 
and the people working behind them. 
It was edited by Alexander Wool |cott anc 
it was one of the last literary chores cat 
ried out by that notable commentator, 
ham actor, and tear-jerking writer 0! 
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wine scenes from the lives of the fa 

sous. And he did a swell job of selec 
n. As You Were is still a first-rate buy 
the military reader.—G. V. 


rHE \VAR WE LOST: Yucostavia's 


[RacEDY AND THE FAILURE OF THE 
Wi 3y Constantin Fotitch. New 
\ The Viking Press. 1948. 344 
p $3.50. 

\ whole shelf full of books about 


via has appeared since World 
Var [|—most of them by American and 
Qitish authors who were on the outside 
woking in, or trying to look in. Now 
ere an authoritative report on cur 
at Yugoslav history by the Yugoslav 
nbassador to the United States from 
35 to 1946. Mr. Fotitch views with 
epticism the break between Tito and 
e Cominform. He says that there is 
thing new in rifts among Commu 
leaders. Tito may, if he can stay out 
| Moscow, escape the fate of Bukharin, 
noviev, Trotsky and other heretics to 
ie dominant Communist dogma. But 
e United States must not again be 
led into throwing their strength back 
lito. The United States must hold 
; position as a defender of moral prin 
les and of democracy.” American 
oil so upheld, may eventually help 
) the overthrow, not only in Yugo 
via but also in other oppressed na 
ns, of ruthless, dictatorial regimes. 


W. M. 


THE HOLLOW OF THE WAVE. By 
Edward Newhouse. William Sloane 
\ssociates, Inc., 1949. 318 


$3.50. 


Pages; 


This story of a liberal millionaire pub- 

her who believed so firmly in freedom 
f opinion that he lost his own business 

Communist sympathizers—this isn’t 
1 exaggeration of life—has a smooth 
style and a special interest for the mili 
tary reader in that the last third or more 
f the story lies in the postwar Army. 
Mr. Newhouse’s army is no distortion 
vhatever of the Army as it is, and his 
publishing backgrounds are equally ac 


urate.—G, V. 


FOOTLOOSE IN FRANCE. By Ho: 
ice Sutton. Rinehart & Company. 382 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $4.00. 


Whether you want this book or don’t, 
epends on what you want to know 
oout Frances. If it is the hot spots, 
the g imbling casinos, the popular bath 
ng beaches, the best hotels and the high 
price restaurants for gourmets you are 
nterested in, then here is your guide 
bok. It will tell you how to get there, 
what you will find, how much it will 
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cost, and all about international big shots 
you will see on the promenade. It even 
mentions the points of historic interest 
that a tourist might want to visit on a 
conducted tour. If you are interested in 
the way of life of the French suburban 
ites or the French farm families; if it is 
the charm of wayside taverns on back 
roads you remember best from invasion 
times; if you have a nostalgic yearning t¢ 
visit again with the friendly folk you 
met during the war all the way from Va- 
lognes to Metz—then you may be dis 
appointed because you won't find them 


in this book.—P. W. M. 


Books Received 
FOR DOCTORS ONLY. By Dr. Francis 
Leo Golden. Frederick Fell, Inc. 273 
Pages; Illustrated; $2.95. A collection 
of humorous stories with a medical twist. 


THE EMBERS STILL BURN. By Ira A. 
Hirschmann. Simon & Schuster. 272 
Pages; $3.00. A report critical of our 
easy policy in Germany. 


THE GERMANS ON TRIAL. By Heinz 
Lunau. Storm Publishers. 180 Pages; 
$2.50. A frankly pro-German plea by a 
German who arrived in the United 
States in 1940 and was naturalized in 
1947. 


TRIAL AND ERROR. 
mann. Harper & Brothers. 498 Pages; 
Index; $5.00. The Autobiography of 
Chaim Weizmann, First President of 
Israel. 


THE WAR OF 1812. By Francis F. 
Beirne. E. P. Dutton & Company. 410 
Pages; Maps; Index; $5.00. The “in 
“side” story of what the British call “that 
unfortunate little war.” The author is 
Associate Editor of the Baltimore Eve 
ning Sun, widely known under the nam« 
of Christopher Billopp. 


THE LAW OF THE SOVIET STATI 
By Andrei Y. Vishinsky. The Macmi! 
lan Company. 749 Pages; Index; $15.00. 
The university and law school textbook 
of Soviet administration and constitu 
tional law. 


THE TAX DODGERS. By Elmer L. Trey 
as told to William J. Slocum. Greenberg 
Publisher. 288 Pages; $3.00. How the 
T-men caught up with the evaders. 


POPULAR MECHANICS PHOTO 
HANDBOOK. Prepared by the Editors 
of Popular Mechanics magazine. Popu 
lar Mechanics Press. 158 Pages; Illus 
trated; Index; $2.00. A replacement for 
the Publishers’ Phote Guide. The ma- 
terial has appearea :a Popular Mechan 
ics. 


ENEMIES OF PROMISE. By Cyril Con 
nolly. The Macmillan Company. 265 
Pages; Index; $4.00. A reissue of a 


By Chaim Weiz 


1938 book by the editor and founder of 


Horizon, the English literary monthly. 


The Medal of Honor 
of the 


United States Army 


Here is the complete history of the 
Medal of Honor in the United States. 


Here is the story of 172 years of com- 
bat—a story told the hard way in terms 
of the men whose gallantry beyond the 
demands of duty won the highest recog- 
nition which the United States could give 
them. 


These are brief, pointed stories of sheer 
ranging from the first 
made in the Civil War to Private Francis 
Donald, Company A, 11th New York 
Infantry, to Gus Kefurt, Staff Sergeant, 
Company K, 15th Infantry, in World 
War II for two days of brilliant, savage 


courage award 


“he re- 
fused to be evacuated, but, during several 


fighting which culminated when 


more counterattacks moved 


painfully 
about under intense small-arms and mor- 
tar fire stiffening the resistance of his 
platoon by encouraging individual men 


and by his own fire until he was killed.” 


Beautifully bound, beautifully printed, 
THE MEDAL OF HONOR is an official 
publication of the Department of the 
Army, includes photos of Medal of Honor 
winners of World War II, lists of persons 
the Medal of Honor, 
broken down by wars and campaigns, by 


who have won 


last names, states from which they en- 
tered service, and an appendix listing the 
decorations and service medals of the 
Army, and the Medals of 
Honor won in each campaign fought by 


the Army. 


number of 


$4.50 


Order from 
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The Civil War 


ORDEAL BY FIRE 





By Fletcher Pratt 


Here, in countless details, flashes 
of insight, and penetrations of char- 
acter, the whole flaming story of the 
Civil War comes to life and into 
focus. ORDEAL BY FIRE gives the 
reader a complete understanding of 
the logic of those years of fighting 
by studying the characters of men 
such as Hooker, Thomas, Sherman, 
Grant and Lee. 

“The best one-volume history of 
the American Civil War.” 

Bernard DeVoto 


$5.00 


CRUSADE IN 
EUROPE 


A Personal Account of World War Il 
By GENERAL OF THE ARMY 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
Dwight Eisenhower held the reins over 
one of the most unruly teams in history. 
He forged a half-dozen nations and peo- 
ples into a powerful and effective army. 
He directed the greatest campaign of all 
history. CRUSADE IN EUROPE, his own 
personal story of the war in Europe, is 
available for immediate shipment. 


85.00 


Order from 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE 
SHMOO. By Al Capp. Simon and 
Schuster, Inc. 90 Pages; Illustrated; 
$1.00. 


THE UNIVERSE AND DR. EINSTEIN. 
By Lincoln Barnett, with a Foreword by 
Albert Einstein. William Sloane Asso- 
ciates. 127 Pages; Illustrated; $2.50. A 
report of what leading scientists know 
about the nature of the universe. 


THE MYSTERY OF “A PUBLIC MAN.” 
By Frank Maloy Anderson. University 
of Minnesota Press. 256 Pages; Index; 
$3.75. A literary detective comes to the 
solution of the identity of “A Public 
Man” which appeared in 1879 in the 
North American Review. 


THE RISE OF AMERICAN OIL. By 
Leonard M. Fanning. Harper & Broth- 
ers. 178 Pages; Index; $3.00. A reissue, 
expanded, of a 1936 book which inte- 
grates the petroleum industry with social 
and economic history. 


THE SAROYAN SPECIAL. By William 
Saroyan; Illustrated by Don Freeman. 
Harcourt, Brace & Company. 368 Pages; 
$4.95. Ninety-two Saroyan 
chosen by the author himself. 


DOCUMENTARY BACKGROUND OF 
WORLD WAR II, 1931-1941. Com- 
piled and Edited by James W. Ganten- 
bein. Columbia University Press. 1122 
Pages; Index; $10.00. A selection of im- 
portant international documents without 
editorial comment. 


PURSUIT OF THE HORIZON: A Lire 
oF Georce Catiin. By Loyd Haberly. 
The Macmillan Company. 239 Pages; 
Illustrated; $5.00. Biography of prob 
ably our greatest painter of American 
Indians. 


INTRODUCTION TO GAS-TURBINE 
AND JET-PROPULSION DESIGN. 
By C. A. Norman and R. H. Zimmer 
man. Harper & Brothers. 286 Pages; 
Illustrated; Index; $5.00. 


stories 


THE BIG CIRCLE: Curna’s Rote in Tet 
Burma Campaicns. By Ho-yungchi. 
The Exposition Press. 152 Pages; $3.00. 
An anti-British account of the Burma 
campaign by a Chinese one-star general. 


ADMINISTRATION OF OCCUPIED 
AREAS: A Srupy Guine. By Philip H. 
Taylor and Ralph J. D. Braibanti. Syra- 


cuse University Press. 111 Pages; $1.00. 


PALESTINE DILEMMA. By Frank C. 
Sakran. Public Affairs Press. 230 
Pages; Index; $3.25. “This book is writ- 
ten from the point of view of those who 
take the position that the Arabs’ case 
has been given meager consideration.” 


A FAREWELL TO ARMS. By Ernest 
Hemingway, with Illustrations by Danie] 
Rasmusson. Charles Scribner's Sons. 363 
Pages; Illustrated; $6.50. A new and 
illustrated edition, boxed. 


THE BOOK OF MUSICAL 
MENTS. By Paul Nettl. Phi 
Library. 381 Pages; Illustrat 


/OCU- 
Phica] 
Index: 


$5.00. A survey of musical history by 
the presentation of original documents 
CHALLENGE OF THE AMERICAN 
KNOW-HOW. By Pear! Frank Clark, 


Harper & Brothers. 172 Page: 
$2.50. A management engineer 
wife working abroad discover ¢! 
nesses of the European industria 


Index. 
ind his 
weak- 
ystem, 


CALENDAR OF SOVIET pbocy 
MENTS ON FOREIGN POLIcy. 
Compiled by Jane Degras. The Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 248 
Pages; Index; 18s. 


AMERICAN SPIRITUAL AUTOBIOG. 
RAPHIES. Edited by Louis Finkelstein. 
Harper & Brothers. 276 Pages; Index. 
$4.00. Fifteen short autobiographies of 
a wide variety of well known Americans, 
Negro and white, native and foreign 
born, Catholic, Protestant and Jewish. 
“Throughout the book runs a common 
thread of democratic expression and 
faith in America as a land which offers 
hope for the future of mankind.” 


IN ENGLAND NOW. By Ada Jackson. 
The Macmillan Company. 24 Pages; 
$1.60. Poetry by the noted English 


writer. 


INTELLIGENCE IS FOR COMMAND. 
ERS. By Lt. Col. Philip B. Davidson 
and Lt. Col. Robert R. Glass. The Mili- 
tary Service Publishing Company. 189 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.85. 


SOCIALIST BRITAIN. By Francis Wil- 
liams. The Viking Press, Inc. 278 
Pages; $3.00. A study of England's 
present government. 


PSYCHIATRY FOR THE MILLIONS. 
By Benzion Liber. Frederick Fell, Inc. 
307 Pages; Index; $2.95. A survey of 
psychiatry for the layman. 


THE SET OF THE SAILS. By Alan Vil- 
liers. Charles Scribner's Sons. 292 Pages; 
Illustrated; Index; $3.75. An autobio 
graphical account of sailing-ship days by 
one of the world’s best writers on the 
subject. 


WINE OF SATAN. By Laverne Gay. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 308 Pages; 
$3.00. A historical novel of the first 
Crusade by the author of The Unspeak- 
ables. 


POPCORN ON THE GINZA. By Lucy 
Herndon Crockett. William Sloane 
Associates. 286 Pages; Illustrated; $3.50. 
“An informal portrait of occupied Japan. 


THE BASIC WRITINGS OF ST. AU- 
GUSTINE, in two volumes. Edited, 
with an introduction and notes b Whit- 
ney J. Oates. Random Hous: 1745 
Pages; Index; $10.00. 
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